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** Perhaps to this iagloriotu not is laid 

" A heart once pregnant with eekitial Rrf, 

" Hands that the rod of empire might have fway'd, 

" Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre." 

******** 
" Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
" Some CromweD, guiltless of his Country's blood." 
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[L. S.l Be tf remembered, That on the 9th day 
of July, 1830, and in the fifty-tifth year of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America, Catharine R. 
Williams, of said District, deposited in this Otfice the 
title of a book, whereof she claims as author, in the 
iollowing words, viz. "Tales — National and Revolu- 
tionary. By Mrs. C. R. Williams, author of" Religion 
at Home," " Original Poems," &c. 

" Perhaps in this inglorious spot is laid 

" A heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 

" Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

** Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ -^ ♦ :» 
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" Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 

" Some Cromwell, guiltless of his Country's blood." 

In conformity to an act of Congress of the United States, 
entitled *' An Act for the encouragement of learning, by 
securing the copies of maps, charts and books to the au- 
thors and proprietors of such copies, during the time 
therein mentioned, and also to ah Act entitled " An Act 
supplementary to an Act entitled an Act for the encour- 
agement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts and books to the authors and proprietors of 
such copies, durine the times therein mentioned, and 
extending the benefit thereof to the art of designing, en- 
graving and etching historical or other prints. " 

Witness, 

BENJAMIN COWELL, 
Clerk of the Rhode- Island District. 



PREFACE. 



I AM persuaded that no other Apology it needed, 
in presenting this humble Volume to the notice of an 
enlightened public, than what its Title affords. To 
^. most persons, and to all who love their country, 
eveiy thing, however remotely connected with the 
history of that war which terminated in our National 
Independence, will be interesting. 

It is true that the public events worthy to be re- 
corded, are generally found detailed with truth and 
accuracy on the pages of history; but there are many 
of a minor nature, which had great influence in the 
» destiny of our Country, as yet " unsung," the total 
I recollection of which, is fast fading from the memory 
of man. The last generation are passing from the 
\ ^ stage of action. A few, and but a very few, heroes 
\ of the Revolution still linger, and they linger upon 
the threshhold of eternity. Before another half cen- 
tury shall have elapsed, the names — the very names 
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of many of our bravest countrymen shall have perish- 
ed from the face of the earth. Yes, the existence of 
many who have gloriously fought and bled for the 
liberties we are enjoying, the blessings we are now 
in possession of, will have been forgotten. 

There is in our truly republican country such a 
disdain of all hereditary distinction, (and long may 
it be so,) as greatly to accelerate the event to 
which I allude. It was not without seme truth that 
an English writer asserted, " there were many in 
America who could not remember the names of their 
grand-fathers." Yet, setting aside the vain preten- 
tions of those who lay claim to public favor on ac- 
count of their descent, there is a pleasure in contem- 
plating the descendants of the good — and there is 
also a use, a holy use, in retracing the history of our 
progenitors, and marking the hand of Grod, the won- 
der-working Providence of an Almighty Being, in 
conducting their elevation or their downfall; and 
perhaps of their alternate exaltation and abasement. 
Aside from this, there will be a charm to posterity, 
in the history of even the most humble of our an- 
cestors,- who lived in the times that " tried men's 
souls." To them it will probably one day be as great 
a wonder, as it has been to other nations of the earth, 
that a people unskilled in war, trained only to the 
arts of peace, and the great mass to that most peace- 
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fill ol all employments, agriculture, should have 
been able to cope with a great and warlike nation, 
and be successful in throwing off the yoke of power. 

And there will be another wonder, too — and that, 
that after being trained in a camp, and inured to the 
horrors of all-destroying war, each citizen could 
again cheerfully return to his fireside, to the shades 
of private life, and beating swords into plow-shares 
and spears into pruning-hooks, set down content 
in obscurity, unmindful of or disregarding the 
honor and emoluments which in all other countries 
are considered as the reward of the brave; and form 
in reality, the laurels of victory. Their characters 
will then have acquired a due estimate, and every 
thing relating to the private history of even the aRst 
obscure individual among them, will become intense- 
ly interesting. 

And why not of private individuals! It. is to the 
common soldier and sailor that our country is indebt- 
ed for its freedom, as all its great Grenerala have 
been willing to acknowledge. We have seen proof 
of this in the present day, when, (to name one in- 
stance out of a hundred,) what would have become 
of New-Orleans, if it had not been for the common 
floldierl Vain wonld have been the skill of their 
Commander. Yes, all in vain would the energies of 
his powerful and fearless spirit have exettfiA.^S6M&- 

A* 
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selves, if his brave volunteers had not stood by him. 
Useless the foresight and the firmness ^rhich had 
detected and destroyed the combination of foes with- 
out and treachery within, without their prompt co- 
operation and dauntless resolution in the day of bat- 
tle. And the greatest General of our age himself 
affirmed it. 

Every account, too, of the heroism of our fair 
countrywomen, cannot fail at all times of accept- 
ance. We know that in the period of the Revolu- 
tion, one spirit actuated all classes and both sexes — 
and though we were not driven to the extremity of 
having women take the field — ^yet we may be assur- 
ed^^at the encouragement which the language and 
mSnters of females held out to perseverance in those 
times of trial, had a great influence on society; and 
had occasion called for it, we should have seen them 
rivalling the females of antiquity, and exhibiting the 
flame spirit that characterized the women of France, 
during the reign of terror, and of still more suffering 
Greece. 

The history of a humble and obscure individual 
may serve for an exemplification. The first story in 
this book was penned from a relation given by an 
aged woman, whose adventures had often been spo- 
ken of as furnishing a wonderful page in the romance 
of real life. She was seventy-six years old when it 
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was taken, in the year 1823. Since this time her 
statement has been confirmed by many conmiunica- 
tions to the Author, and by a packet of papers which 
has fallen into her hands. Some of the facts, how- 
ever, the writer was previously acquainted with, and 
several things in the life of the Narrator had been 
particularly described many years since, by some of 
those who have long been inhabitants of the eternal 
world. She herself has now been dead several years; 
her plain, unvarnished Story lies before me, and it 
would be quite a curiosity to give it in the language 
of olden time, with all the quaint and curious re- 
marks which her truly original mind suggested. — 
But a» her story is somewhat broken, and the blanks 
have been filled up by other persons, I shall not 6p 
tempt to introduce it in her style. 



TALE FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 



NARRATIYfi OF ROSANNA EDDY. 

** Oh Solitudi^ irbere are the charmi 

** Which ngfls have teen in thy iacef 
** Better dwell ia the oiidst of aUmni, 

** Th«a to reign in this horrible place.** 

About one hundred years ago, there resided in 
the town of Warwick, (R. I.) a poor but honest 
man; of the name of Hicks. He was the owner of a 
small farm, which constituted aU his worldly posses- 
sions, ii we except an industrious wife and two small 
children. The farm, if such it could be called, be- 
ing « very small plat of land, with industry and econ- 
omy, in that simple age, would have comfortably 
supported them, if it had not been for the near 
neighborhood of the tribe of Narragansett Indians, 
whose continual though pett|P^ depredations was a 
source of endless vexation and impoverishment, to 
those v^o had the misfortune to be nearest to them. 
It was true the voice of war was no longer heard on 
their borders. The Fequods and Narragansetts had 
gutted themselves with blood, to the almost total ex- 
termination of one tribe, a general peace reigned at 
this time, and the bloody tomahawk and deadly hatch- 
et seemed buried forever. Yet the inhabitants could 
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not forget what had been, and the aggressions of the 
Narragansetts were therefore winked at. No om 
seemed inclined to arouse the latent spirit of revenge. 
When therefore an^ of them chose to walk into a 
potato plat or cornheld, and load themselves with 
the produce, the general method used to be to keep 
out of sight; for as none of the white inhabitanto 
could 'look upon and tolerate such thieving, and they 
dared not punish it, the only way was not to know 
it. There were some, however, upon whom these 
depredations fell hard, and poor Mr. Hicks was one, 
and he had for some time resolved upon removing. 
There was but one thing that caused him to hesitate, 
and that was that all his wile's connections resided 
in their vicinity. Many of them had been very kind 
to him, and particularly a farmer who had married 
his wife's sister, by name Oliver Read. This man 
was poor like himself, though not like him the 
son of a gentleman, Mr. Read's father having emi- 
grated from England many years before, with a con- 
siderable fortune, which he had wantonly dissipated 
in luxury and extravagance. I think he closed hif 
career in Newport, (R. I.) but in what year I haw 
forgotten, leavmg three sons, Eleazer, John and 
Oliver, pennyless, to be brought up as ciiance should 
direct, or as the vulgar saying is, ** to scramble for 
themselves." The three boys proved to be indus- 
trious, prudent and thriving young men, and many 
of their descendants are now living about the State, 
and are among its most respectable inhabitants. 

Mr. Read resolved upon removing to Newport, 
and persuaded Mr. Hicks to accompany him; but ho 
ht^anng there was at tliis time a proclamation made 
by one Mr. Ludlow for settlers on Capo May, 
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ering the liberal recompense of two thirds of all 
id cleared and reduced to a state of cultivation, 
iolyed to go thither. Accordingly, somewhere 
tween the years 1730 and '40, after stirrmg up a 
imber of families in Warwick to embark with him 
the enterprise, they set sail. 
The Cape was indeed a wilderness, and although 
r. Ludlow himself had a large house, and a con- 
ierable number of slaves, they had made but little 
iprovement in the lands, except in his immediate 
cinity. The new emigrants found themselves in- 
oduced into the midst of a cedar swamp, where 
ey reared log huts and commenced clearing iiie land. 
he most perfect solitude reigned throughout the 
act which the settlers now disturbed for the first 
ne with the sound of the axe and the hammer. 
Iiey soon found they had more formidable foes to 
usounter than even the fierce Narragansetts. The 
ramp was infested by bears, wolves and cata- 
ounts, who, although they did not disturb them 
uch in the day, never failed to prowl round their 
ireUings by night, disturbing their slumbers by their 
rrific howls, and vain attempts to enter. Besides 
is, the place was beset with hosts of musketoes, 
hich obliged them to keep up a continual smoke 
and the house. Every night each settler lighted a 
le of brush wood to keep off the wild beasts, and 
nre as an additional protection to other modes of 
rfence. But adopt what expedients they might, 
6 nightly serenade long continued to disturb them; 
id often they were awakened too, by the crawling 
sard, dragging its cold, slimy body over their faces 
hands several times. When awakened in this 
uiner, they discovered to their infinite terror, a 
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wolf or some other wild anhn? 
chimney hole; and the repctitic 
length convinced them there n 
instinct, that caused this little ; 
on the approach of danger.* 

The several families that einig 
refused to place their huts rem 
they therefore erected them wit 
and formed in the centre of th« 
common enclosure for their catti 
were let out to graze, and I hey c 
with admiration the instinct oi 
making for the burning pile, (\\ 
fcred to go out, night or day,) ^\ 
beasts. On one occasion, as poi 
were sitting in the door of tlicir ] 
day, they were alarmed by the 
tie; the whole came flying past, 
with a catamount on his back; 1 
tcned in the flesh, and he was g 
tail, which he had nearly dc\our 
animal sprung into the burning 1 
amount fled. 

Mr. Ludlow occasionally gav< 
the new settlers, but the difficull 
to dishearten many. The plagu 
tries, the fever and ague, soon 
among them; several died with i 
ing, came off in search of heal 
years, two or three families disc( 

* They were probably right in 
have been inBtauce*^ of the sAgncity 
related by settlers in our Wester 
rhallengo belief. They called thci 
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again to Warwick; but their places were soon filled 
by others, and emigrants from different States soon 
beean to settle in their vicinity. Still their lonely 
and isolated situation subjected them to many diffi- 
culties. By a singular providence, however, the fam- 
ily of Mr. Hicks were the only ones who entirely es- 
caped the fever and ague; and tiiis was extraordi- 
nary, as they were more exposed to the damp of 
night than most oi' their neighbors. Airs. Hicks be- 
ing one of those kind, benevolent women who are 
always ready to attend the sick and afflicted, she was 
frequently sunuuoned from her bed in the dead of the 
night, tu minister to the diseased. On one occasion 
she was sent for to visit a sick child in the middle of 
the night, at a residence a mile off. They had to 
cross the swamp upon a kind of bridge of brush 
wood piled several feet high, and to pick their way 
with lighted pitch knots, which served the double 
purpose of a guide and defence from wild animals. 
With all the dispatch they could use, the child was 
dead long before they got there, and the afflicted 
mother, who was entirely alone with it, despsiiring 
of human help, had laid it out with her own hands. 
In afler life, Mrs. Hicks used frequently to speak 
of the instances of fortitude and presence of mind 
which she witnessed during her residence at the 
Cape, and to relate this anecdote. 

During their residence there, which I think was 
About ten years, the settlers had brought a large 
tract of land into a stat? of cultivation, built many 
very decent houses, and seen the neighborhood 
mw up and flourish. But many of them, and Mr. 
Hickfl among the number, had iailed to get attach- 
ed to the place, and was deterami^TvoX. \» %\«ck^ 
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his days tlierc. He therefore resolved to 
and induced by the persuasions of Mi 
who had now been several years settled 
port, he resolved upon removing tliither. 

With some difficulty he disposed of h 
and land for a ver^ moderate compensat 
exi>ended the sum m the purchase of a su 
at New-York, which he loaded with cedai 
at the Cape, and proceeded with his fan 
one or two others, who went as passen 
Newport. 

Before the little vessel had been out twc 
hours, a storm overtook her, in which th 
drifted about at the mercy of tlie winds an^ 
the vessel having parted her cables and 
anclior: their lumber too was obliged t< 
thi^wn overboard. But at length they ai 

Stowport, pennyless, and in a most shattei 
tion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

' ' Poor, yet indiutrious, modest, quiet, neat, 
" Such claim compauion in a night like thic, 
*' And have a ftieod in every feeling heart." 

COMJW. 

Worn out with terror, exposure, and bodily suf-* 
faring, the wife of Mr. Hicks, attended with a young' 
famUy of children, presented themselves in the dusk 
of the evening at the hospitable door of Mr. Read, 
and were received with that cheering welcome, and 
frank hospitality so characteristic o( the times. Mr. 
Hicks had become almost discouraged, but his 
friends in Newport continued to soothe him, and 
teach him to look for better days. The family of 
Mr. Read inhabited a small one stoir house, which 
might well be called a cottage, near the first beach in 
R. island, and close to a windmill; which is still stand- 
ing, though the cottage has long since disappeared. 
There was very little room in the building for the 
accommodation of guests, but no apologies or com- 
plaints of hard fare were ever heard from the lips of 
its inmates. The family of Mr. Hicks with their 
brood of little children were carefully stowed away, 
and beneath their hospitable roof Rosanna their 
youngest child, and the narrator of tliis story was 
bom in a few days after their landing. 

With the greatest tenderness Mrs. Read nursed 
and attended her sick sister, and her family until her 
rttttoration to health, and the settlement ol her hus- 
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band, who made out to dispose of the dismasted 
and finding a tenement in tlie neighborhood, pre 
ed such work as he could do. At the birth of 
Rosanna, Mrs. Read, who named her aAer liei 
adopted her as her own, and agreed to receive h 
soon as she should be old enough to take her 
her mother, as an inmate of her family, and to 1 
her up with her own daughter Amey. Accord: 
she received her from her mother,^ in the course 
few years,and tho' they were poor, Mr. Read then 
sisting by tending the mill which he had hired, 
never had cause to repent of it. They w ere a: 
rewarded by her faithful services and the attach; 
afterwards manifested towards every branch of 
family. 

The oldest daughter of Mr. Hicks was take 
a relation in Warwick, where she was soon ma 
to an excellent young man; she there became a n 
bcr of what was called the English Church, and" 
ingthe few years she lived, exhibited an examp 
piety which seemed much above this world — a 
undoubtedly was, as she was suddenly summon* 
a better, just after the birth of her firs^ child, 
descendants by that child, a daughter, still live ii 
town of Warwick. Several of their friends 
connections continued their kindness to Mr. h 
and family during the past years of their life, 
the haidsnips and losses of the early part of it 
couraged him, and he continued a poor man t( 
end 01 his days. 

Rosa in the mean time grew up under the 
pi table roof of her aunt Read. She was, th< 
treated with much kindness, always obliged to i 
hard; tliey sometimes had a large family, having 
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«ral times attemptod to take boarders, and their 
daughter, who always had delicate healtli, was of but 
little assistance to her mother in the domestic way. 
The first real trouble of Rosa, was the loss of her 
kind protector and second father, Mr. Read, who 
was suddenly called from time to eternity, a few 
years after her residence in the family. 

Previous to this event, Rosa had been addressed 
by a young man in the neighborhood, whose preten- 
sions Mr. Read warmly opposed, and finally forbid 
Rosa admitting him to the house ; she accordingly 
desired the young man to stay away and avowed her 
determination to conform to the wishes of her guanl- 
ian with respect to choosing a husband. Soon alter 
this Mr. Read was one day affected with a slight in- 
disposition, and leaving some one to take his place 
at Uie mill, remained sitting by the fireside. Kosa 
had been preparing some broth for him, when aflter 
drinking it, he began to question her with respect to 
the admission of her lover to the house tiie night be- 
fore. Rosa protested her innocence of all clandes- 
tine interviews, and particularly of the indecency of 
admitting him into tne house in the middle of the 
night. Mr. Read then said " it was strange, he had 
h^ird some one twice walk heavily across the great 
room floor during the night, and he was sure no one 
could get in unless they had been admitted by some 
of the family" — ^which was then small containing only 
himself, wife and daughter, witli Rosa. Resenting 
the suspicion which she saw had fastened itself on 
his mind, Rosa then turned hastily round, and was 
walking away, when she heard the spoon drop, and 
looking round, saw he had fallen back in his chair. — 
She flew to him, but death had done his work at a 

B* 
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blow, life was entirely gone, and all tlie < 
his distressed tainily to recover him were inc 
A physician was immediately called, who 
human help was vain, and pronounced his 
have been occasioned by the rising of the lie 

There now was an opportunity for Rosa 
ifest her gratitude in efforts to console anc 
her afflicted aunt, and they were not wantin] 
Read had a son Oliver Read who followed 
and who avowed his determination to su] 
family, and never to part with liis mother, 
daughter Amey was soon married to Mr. 
Brown, of Providence, and removed thitho 
the same time Oliver married a poor, but ve 
tiful girl by the name of Mary Sherman, a 
his mother into his family. Mrs. Brown 
upon taking Rosa with her. Previous liowev 
marriage of Capt. Read, Rosa had the hap 
saving his life (to speak after the manner 

Capt. Read was seized with a violent fevt 
soon arrived at the crisis. The physicians 
the custom in those days, forbid his havin 
of cold water, and protested it would be al 
stant death. On the day that the fovcr h 
its height, he lay apparently dying ; his par 
tad Swollen tongue were nearly black; and i 
become speechless, Mrs. Read and lier dau^ 
able to endure the sight of his last agonies. 
tired to an inner room and consigned hii 
care of Rosa. She then thinking him dying, 
to try an experiment, which her own excell 
ment had suggested before, but it was fo 
hastUy snatching a pitcher, she ran to a spr 
tie distance fr6m the house and filled it, tl 
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fully welting his lips, she poured in a few drops from 
a tea^^oon, successively, until with great difliculty 
he swallowed it ; she persevered in her efforts until 
he was enabled to articulate the word *'more'' in a 
faint whisper; when gently raising his head, she held 
a tumbler to his lips> and lo lier inexpressible de- 
light he swallowed the whole of it ; in a few mo- 
ments he asked for more ; and Rosa gave him freely 
as much as he wanted ; but she was terribly fright- 
ened after, as for a minute or two he appeared en- 
tirely gone; and Rosa putting her hand to see if 
his heart beat, perceived ho was in an intense per- 
spiration. She called in Mrs. Read and her daugh- 
ter, when he soon began to revive, and was able 
to speak, " Rosa has saved my life" were tlie 
first words. The physician happened just then to 
call in, who pronounced the fever broke, and the 
patient in a fair way of recovery. They then found - 
oat what she had done, and the Doctor was candid 
enough to say, it undoubtedly had been the means 
of saving the patient 
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CHAPTER III. 

NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

LIFE OF CAPTAIN OLIVER READ. 

" I look'd, and riad iu rarly light. 
*>The fpirrt of Boston mw t<i tight: 
** While BOrn o'er eajtera hi lb afar, 
** IlluB*d the \aryiag scrucs of war ; 
" llach sum III it tar a» eye com man Jj, 
** Shone peopled with itbollioiu bouJr." 

TrumMI. ' 

The narrative of Rosa has fo connected the his- 
tory of Capt. Read and family with her own event- 
ful life, that I know not how to separate them.-" 
Yet most of the succeeding chapters relate to the af- 
fairs of her brave and heroic relative^ and the suffer 
ings of his family. 

After Capt. Road^s marriage, Rosa departed ytfli 
Mrs. Brown to Providence. There she continued 
to reside, with occasional visits to her aunt and coub- 
% in Newport. Capt. Read continued to oM!Qpy tSc 
flteall cottage near the mill, which belonged to hii 
moiher, and successfully to follow the seas, until thi 
commencement of the revolutionary war : that eveq^ 
found him in the bosom of a happy family, consist- 
ing of his venerable mother,his wife and four children 
but there was now an end to tranquillity. — Capt 
Read had long foreseen the approaching contest, am 
such were his sentiments respecting the existing dif 
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ierenoe between tbe two countries, and his hatred 
of every thmff like oppressipfi, that it might almost 
be said he ''burned lor^.th^ fight." Let it not be 
supposed from this that Hi^cwas not a peaceable man, 
for that was eminently the case in private life ; al- 
though a man of great spirit and undaunted resolu- 
tion, he was in general very forbearing. It was only 
towards the foes of his country that he discovered 
any thing like an uncompromising spirit, and as his 
anxious family had fmreboded, the nrst call to arms 
found him veady. The mustering of the army at 
Roxbury, was the signal for him to be off. 

By various hindrances of a domestic nature, Capt. 
Read was prevented from sitting out for head quar- 
ters until within a few days oi the battle of Bunker 
Hill. The delay cost him much vexation : and 
news which arrived from dav to day continued to 
increasf it. The account of the two skirmishes on 
Noodle's Isl tnd, and of Pettick's and Deer's Island 
a few days after, inflamed his patriotism to the high- 
est pitch, particularly as every one felt persuaded it 
was only tjae prelude to a jircater effort. At length 
it was rumdred that the British designed to force the 
intreochments at Roxbury and proceed up the coun- 
try. This alarming intelligence hastened his de- 
parture, and like the war horse that smells the bat- 
tle from afar, ''he could be restrained no longer, 
but decided immediately to set out. As he drew 
near the scene of action, the roads were lined with pa- 
triotic spirits, who learning the danger, had act out 
like himself as volunteers in the preat cause, though 
not like himt»elf had left the |>eaceable employments 
of agriculture, to defend the soil of which they 
were proprietors. With ** leathcni ai)ron, and.rusty 
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gun," many of these rural warriors looked lik 
tiling except soldiers. However their appea 
might strike, the veteran seaman as he occasii 
joined their company, "he found they were not la 
in spirit, and knowledge of the rights they we 
fending ; for 

'' Patriotism with torch addrest, 

Had iirod with zeal each loyal breast/' 

Unambitious of any distinction save that of 
ing in his country's cause, Capt. Read had se 
to offer himself as a volunteer ; but among the 
bers of those who were now offering in tiie 
way from various places, a company was fa 
formed, and he appointed an officer in it, wh 
office was, tlie writer has forgotten. The ovei 
the campaign are of more importance. 

Whether it was because the British disco 
the Americans were apprised of the contem| 
attack on their intrenchments at Roxbuiy, or 
some other circumstance, Gren. Gage thouriit 
remain two days longer in stctlu quo, and d 
this time, the Americans failed not to take adva 
of the delay, and strengthen tlicir intrenchn 
They also concentrated Uieir artillery and reinf 
this part of the army with all the militia of the 
cent country. Had not tlus inaction of two da 
the part of the enemy here given time to stren 
the forces in this quarter, the battle of Bunkci 
would never have been fouglit. For they imi 
ately abandoned all thoughts of an attack in 
quarter and directed their views towards tlie p 
sula and neck of Charlestown. Orders were t 
fore given to Col. William Prcscott to fortify 
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heights of Bunkers Hill, which commanded the en- 
trance of the peninsula. 

By some unaccountable mistake. Col. Prescott se- 
lected Breeds Hill, farther out in the peninsula, and 
much nearer to Boston, and so near their garrison as 
to reduce the two parties to the necessity of coming 
to action immediately. Various opinions have been 
hazarded as to the consequences of this mistake. 
Some have urged that the coolness of the Americans 
on taking a position so near the enemy was of great- 
er advantage to them than the superior security of 
their position would have been on Bunkers Hill. 
Others consider it as a great error. The intrepid- 
ity of our gallant countrymen was however display- 
ed in the greatest possible light in such a desperate 
undertaking. It is known that they succeeded 
by the greatest activity in constructing a fortification 
capable of affording them shelter, during the night, 
anid that the labor was conducted with such. silence, 
Ihat the enemy were not apprised of it until morning. 
It was first discovered by the Capt. oi an English 
man of war, lying near tlie entrance of the harbor. 
The report aroused the inhabitants of Boston, and 
dii^layed to their astonished eyes the near neighbor- 
hood of the Provincials. It was from the guns of this 
ship that the first American was killed: his name was 
Giutayus Mumford of Greenwich (R. I.) He was, I 
believe, an Ensign, and had been followed to the 
camp tiie night before, by a most affectionate wife, 
who was willing to brave all dangers in order to be 
near her husband in the day of battle, and in ease he 
flhonld be wounded, to succor him, and nurse him 
with such care and tenderness as she judged no 
other person could. The poor creature was dest.\sNSiA. 
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to receive to her arms his hcadJcss trui 
day before tlie battle. He was looking o 
apet when his head was shot oil* by one o 
the enemy. It is not our business to giv( 
lar history of the battle of Bunker Ilill 
always l)e called^ but of Breed's Hill i 
The courage of the Provincials, as they 
called ; and their fortitude in continuing 
on the fortification through the whole of 
ous day, placed immediately as tlu-y wen 
artillery of the enemy, who rained down 
a tempest of bombs and balls, is too we! 
need description here. 

The attack upon Breed's Hill it is k 
commenced upon the 17th of June, betv 
1 o'clock, in a tremendously hot day — i 
every person capable of leaving their h 
the most delicate females, were out — the 
whence the dread arena could be viewed. 
ered with swarms of spectators ; the Bosl 
the soldiers not in actual service were mc 
the spires, the roofs, and the heights," t 
dreadful conflict. And when after the re 
Americans, from the peninsula of Charle 
left finding they were liable to be cutofl'fi 
of the army, had given place to the I 
immediately fired it^-^was discovered — oi 
wail was beared from roof to roof, an 
house, among th# imprisoned inhabitan 
ton. 

This wanton act of barbarity of the Eni 
was of no use to them, as the wind turnei 
and flames in a contrary direction, ser 
exasperate the Provincials to the highe 
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i eradual advance of the enemy and the ex* 

clearness of the air enabled the Provincials 
el their muskets with much effect ; they how- 
permitted them "to approach quite near, and 
1 the assault in profound tranquillity. But 
I severe and bloody engagement commenced ; 
mericans having all the advantage of position, 
d down the ruiks of the enemy until the 
of battle was covered with the bodies of their 

and they retired in disorder to the landing. 
! mean while the wind continued to ri& unUl 
w furiously, and the flames ^ of Charlestown 
JO a great height, and spread each moment 
and more. The wailing wluch Ihe dreailful 

occasioned was soon succeeded . by shouts, 
every roof and height in Bgeton, on observe 
e retreat of the foe. Twice wc^re they repuls- 
th great slaughter, and retHtttyL towards the 

notwithstanding the precantiens, and even 
zes of their officers; and at eaohtinie the acda* 
ns of captive patriots of Boston might be heard 
mingled with (he cries of ftie- wounded, the 
s of (he dying and the contiiiiSi^ roar of ar- 
^ White handkerchiefs were seen waving in 

direction, and when the retreat of the foe 
observed the second time, so great was the 
ing, that females many of them tore the hand- 
iefs from their necks, and even fragments of 
try from (heir white dress^^o wave them in 
ir in honor of the victorsJ^jfCould the Eng- 
lave witnessed this patriotism of (he females ; 
omen who govern the world after all; and 
have supposed that America could be con- 
>d1) 
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From the summit of Copps' Hill, Clinton 
this ebullition of patriotism on the one hai 
the retreat of the King's army on the oth< 
fired with rage and shame, he inmiediatcly de 
ed and flew to " the rescue." Animated 
persuasion and example, and the fresh succors 
he brought to the field, they once more re 
the attack. The exhaustion of their ammunitioi 
caused the retreat of the Americans; they 1 
even bayonets to defend themselves with, ne^ 
lesf^key continued to defend themselves, w 
butt end of their muskets, and showering 
dirt and stones upon the heads of the assaila 
til the redoubt was nearly full of men, whe 
General was obliged to give the signaJ of i 
The right wing of the array still continued t 
upon the bank of the Mystic river, nor 1 
inch of ground until the redoubt and uppc 
of the trench were in the power of the enemy, 
prolonging the fight prevented the British fr 
tacking the main body in the rear, when the] 
inevitably either have been cut off or'takei 
oners. Their retreat was conducted with ] 
order, and though obliged to pass through a 
fire from an English ship and two floating 
ries, they made good their retreat from the 
mus of uharlestown, without any considerab 
of'lifjg, and with the main body of the 
marohcid to Prosnect Hill, where they cntrc 
themselves. «V(^pBritish taking up their qi 
on Bunker Hill^Doth parties, for the prcscr 
pending fiirther movements. The loss of the ] 
tinmen, must have been very great. The loss 
brave Gren. Warren, of many worthy men als 
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fell^ the burning of Charlestown, and the loss of field 
pieces^ &c. obliged to bo lefl on Breed's HUl, al- 
togeth^ tended greatly to exasperate the Americans, 
and none more than Capt. Read, viko now march- 
ed to Roxbury, to assist in strengthening the works 
there — ^there they worked wider the continual fire of 
the British from the garrison of Boston: several were 
carried away dead each day from the works, yet 
they continued to labor until the fortifications were 
brought to the desir^ state. This with theiieaof 
their suffering countrymen within the city, many^f 
whom were literally perishing with hunger, and who 

J ret were not permitted to come out, was exceeding- 
y trying to itie feelings of the besiegers, but as there 
was a necessity of stan'ing out the garrison, they 
'still continued to harrass them in skirmishes when- 
ever they attempted to come out for forage or pro- 
visions ; and frequent were the rencounters between 
parties of each army on occasions of this kind. — 
Among many of those, the subject of this present 
memoir distuiguished himself. But we must look 
back to Newport. 
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• CHAPTER IV. 

*• I Me in glooa*! trnpntuow itnd, 
** The doiidf deiccading o'er tke luti. 
*• I hear the din of battle tiemy, 
** Tke truiap of horror sMurka itf way.** 

Perhaps there is no placenn our countiy, th 

(f^esented so delightful a prospect to the eye of t 

tr^yeUer as Newport, at the.commencementof tl 

war. Its situation, every one knows, is unrivalle 

Travellers have styled it the " Eden of America 

and we have reason to suppose, that in its th 

flourishing state, it must have deserved the app< 

lation. Every person of note, who visited t 

country, failed not to judge for himself; and Ne' 

port owed much to the strangers of wealth a 

distinction, who made it their tempoxaiTAbode. 

The streets resounded with the hum tv^usinei 

and the sails of many nations whitened the ca{ 

cious harbor, from which one of the most e 

chanting prospects presented itself. The land r 

ing in a gentle ascent from the sea, natura 

fertile, and aboundins: with beautiful seats a 

grounds, laid, out in English style, where the ha 

of taste and cu|4^tion had exerted itself to 1 

utmost, to embmsh what nature had done mi 

for. The residences of the great, many of th 

more resembling palaces, thftn ordinary habi 

liona — and their dazzling eiquj^ages, were 

Innately seen through tfre loliage, or vnrei 

•1 
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^ through, the streets, in all tho jain parade of 
rthly and evanescent splendor. How changed 
3 scene in a few short years ! Whd that has 
K>d beside the mouldering pillar — and^seen the 
stted roof falling piece by piece, unheeded — ^who 
it has visited the desolate apartments where once 
3 song of mirth and jov went round, and seen the 
ik grass growing on the lofty step, and the fine- 
wrought ballustrade corroding with rust and 
gleet — but has dropped a tear to the memory of 
len greatness, df buried splendor 1* But to re- 
m from the state of society, it will be e^s^ to 
Agine, that the friends of royalty in Newport 
ire very numerous at the commencement of the 
ur, and although from its naturally exposed sit- 
tion, and the entire destitution of every means 
defence ; the warmest friends of liberty could have ' 
thing to hope for ; yet it may be questioned if Jack- 
(i,and all his brave associates had been there to guard 
it could have been rescued — he would probably 
ve found it harder work to put down treason 
re, than even among the motley population of 

* The traces of their manners are yet discernible. — 
ore is no place in our country where so much aris* 
racy still prevails. It would bo an amusing employ- 
int (if one had no bettor business,) to observe the^rtac 
pedigree that exists beneath many a roof that 'scarcely 
ves as a shelter to its inmates^ But there is ono re- 
3ming point in their character Worthy of notice, and 
;t is, the very litlle respect which the more possession 
property alone procures hero. It is extremely difficult 
persons of yesterday^ as the phrase is, " with all the 
np and circumstance ' of riches, to worm thcmsclvcj 
what is called god& society. 

c* 
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^ New-OiieaiM. Many had the honor |o avow tlMtr 
flentiments openly, and not a few lefl the counti^, 
1^ and their property to confiscation. But treasAi 
still lurked behind, and informers were not wanting, 
here, as in many places, to give notice to the ene- 
my, " when and where to strike." Peace to their 
ashes ! Doubtless they lived long enough to be con- 
vinced of their folly. The history of some of 
them is written in blood. 

When Capt. Read first expressed the resolution 
to join the army at Roxbury, his wife and many 
of his friends remonstrated with him, and urged 
his remaining at Newport, as the danger of an at- 
tack there was greater than at almost any other 
place. But he argued the resistance of the few 
who would attempt resistance, would be unavail- 
ing; and counselling his family, in case of alarm, 
to depart immediately for Providence, and giving 
them some general directions with regard to their 
safety, in those perilous times, he departed. 

Of course there were not many days passed with- 
out successive alarms,* and at length Wallace and 
his ships made their appearance off the harbor. The 
bustle of alarm was uhiversal; but Mrs. Read, who 
¥ra| a woman of singular courage, had determined 
upon remaining, even m «ase of the capture of the 
town, although their house was in one of the most 
exposed situations. Sh^ appeared to feel no fsar, 
and resolutely kept^er ground, in a remote, although 
exposed place, with no other inhabitants in the 
building with her, except four young children and an 
old man, a relative of the famHf, who happened to 

* Admiral Gravei commanded. 
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be a kwlger with them, quite superannuated. Th< 
entreaties and remonstrances of her friends and ac- 
quaintance, nvho had for some time be^ dailj de- 
parting from the Island, availed notihing. 

It is known that nothing was effected by the block- 
ade of Wallace, except creating confusion. This he 
accomplished in an eminent degree, parading his 
fhips around the harbor, and daily sendmg threaten- 
ing messages to the ixihabitants of the town; the 
most usual of which was, that '* He was going to 
bum the town next day." At length, taking his 
station on the west side of Gonannicut Island, and 
dispersing his squadron in such a manner as com- 
pletely to blockade the harbor, he seemed to be in a 
state of indecision, either as was supposed waiting 
for some further orders, or contemplating the best 
means of attack. Families still continued to flock 
to Providence, through means of passpo^; but it 
legan to grow very difficult to procure them. It 
fas in this state of things that Mrs. Brown began to 
e seriously alarmed for her brother's family, and 
irticularly on account of her aged mother. But 
\T husband beinn away, and having no male friend 
hom she could send to their relief, she despair- 
of affording them any assistance. Rosanna 
cks offered to go for them, and determined to take 
sage in a row galley, commanded by Capt. £lea« 
Hill, of Greenwich, which was then about to go 
n the river, and attempt a private cx)mmunication 
Rhode-Island, and also to escape the squadron 
lass out of the harbor in the night. Mrs. Brown 
^ed, thinking their undertaking too hazardous 
\ accompanied by a female, and expressed the 
ful feelings she should have on reflecUxm^ i£ 
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slic permitted her to go in a vessel whidi would pro- 
bably be *' blown to the bottom before she reached 
there." But Rosa ^vas not to be daunted, and em- 
barked tliat day on board the galley. 

They proceeded to Greenwich, whore they were 
to take part of their complement of men. Here 
also they were beset by a female, who wished to 
take passage to Newport. Soon after their leaving 
Greenwich, a vessel of much superior force hove in 
sight, which Capt. Hill pronounced to be English. 
It was evident that the stranger, whoever she was, 
would soon reach them, having the wind in her fa- 
vor, and being to appearance a venr swift sailer. A 
hasty council was therefore called, as to what was 
best to be done. The words " Fight her, fight l»r!" 
were reiterated on every side, and Capt. Hill, 
channed by the intrepidity of his' little band, imme> 
diately commenced clearing for action. Th«re was 
one dissentient voice, however: The female from 
Greenwich besought and implored, and offered to go 
on her knees, " that there might not be any fight- 
ing." Not so Rosa; her voice was loud tor war. 
The woman from Greenwich finally retired into the 
cock-pit, where she hid herseli among som« pots and 
kettles ; her screams being only stopped by the sai- 
lors protesting " they would throw lier overboard." 
In the mean time, the strange vessel had come with- 
in kail, but did not choose to declare her quality. 
Ilosa entreated to have some employment, and upon 
Capt. Hill's saying there was nothing she could do, 
she asked if " she couUl not be powder-monkey V* 
The Captain then putting a basket on her arm, plac* 
cd her in office, rreparations were then made for, 
firing, and just as they were about to ai>p]y the 
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umtchei, ihe hoisted American colors^ and announc- 
ed herself as a prize to Gapt Munroe, of Providence. 
The only daughter of Mrs. Brown had lately mar- 
ried a Mr. Larchar, of Providence, and the prize- 
master that nove came alongside, was one of that 
family, and intimately acquainted with Rosa. They 
fired him a salute, and he declared when he came 
alongside, ** he was never more diverted than when 
he descried Rosa standing between two guns, clap- 
ping her hands and joining the cheers of the crew." 
Favored by the darkness of the preceding night, Mr. 
Larchar had got through the East passage.* 

After conferring with Mr. Larchar, Capt. Hill 
proceeded on his way, and after various manceu^Tes, 
contrived to reach the place of appointment during 
the night, take in his men, and land his female pas- 
sengers, and' immediately departed. The female 
who accompanied Rosa was obliged to be left near 
the shore; she had been dragged out of the cock-pit 
after the interview with the prize-master, in a woful 
state, and for the remainder of the passage appeared 
more dead than alive. The poor creature really 
thought, when she heard the salutes fired, she felt 
the ** shock of battle," and lay expecting every mo- 
ment to hear the galley blow up, or at least to be 

* This was oflen done during the war, nnd while R. 
Island was in possession of the British. There wns one 
circamstance which I wish I wan ncqunintod with the 



particulars of I allude to Com. Whipple's runnini; past 
them in the day time, by goin;; between thoiii and the 
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illed herself; aiid she exhibited hn instance of the 
;oinplbte stupor which fear caik produce. Rosa had 
Jierefore to travel a considerable distance alone, 
before she reached the town, having been landed on 
the north side, and then to cross it to gain the resi' 
denco of Capt. Read, near the first beach, which 
she accomplished by day -break,' and the rising of the 
sun saw her an inmate of their dwelling. Here she 
was delighted to find Capt. Read himself, who had 
procured a furlough for some days, in order to assist 
m the removal, of his family. Mrs. Read however 
still persisted in remaining where she was, and 
spurned at the idea of danger from the imbecile 
Wallace. She however concurred in the opinion it 
was best to remove their aged mother, and gladly 
accepted tlie offer of Rosa to take charge of their 
oldest cliild, a daughter whom Rosa was exceeding- 
ly attached to, and it was agreed they should come 
off together. 

On the morning of tliis day, the inhabitants c 
Newport were in a state of the utmost inquietu(' 
and confusion. Wallace had just sent them a fo 
mal notice that he should burn the town the ensui 
evening, at eight o'clock. It made no difference 
the arrangements of the party — for they were amc 
the number of the incrcdmous. However, Cf 
Read procured a pass to carry his motlier to Ta 
ton in a small sail-boat. Wallace would not I 
give any more passports to Providence. 

There were at this time two American officoi 
the Island, who had made several unsuccessful e/ 
to leave it: they were narrowly watched, and r 
ed a passiK>rt. To these gentlemen Capt. 
wai private intelligence of his departure, instn 
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them to watch for him at a place called Corrington's 
CoTe, -on the North passage, and lie would bring 
tkem away. Then packing in the few thing^Dcci- 
fied in the passport, whicli they were all^med to 
bring away, they set sail. Mrs. Read had determin- 
ed to come up and return in the boat, both on ac- 
count of seeing their old mother and her child up 
safe, and because she considcred^hc passage might 
be attended with some peril to her husband, and was 
determined to share it. She therefore lefl her three 
youngest children in the care of a friend, and em^ ' 
bark^ in their frail conveyance. 

The j^arty were obliged to go far out of their 
course, to prevent suspicion, as their passport was 
only for Taunton. They passed one English ship, 
within hail, the Captain of which insulted them with 
very low language, telling them " it was well they 
were going to Taunton, for if they were going to the 
Homefs nest, (meaning Providence) he would blow 
them all to the bottom," with several abusive threats 
and execrations, which Capt. Read did not think 
proper to answer. His hour was not yet come. There 
was no mdignity offered him vhich ne did not after- 
wtffds visit upon them with ten-fold vengeance. 

They proceeded to the place of rendezvous, and 
the well-known signals were . answered by the si| 
agreed upon, and the two officers, who 
concealed, ventured out and got safely abo£ 
ter proceeding as far in the direction of the __ 
they judged safe, they suddenly changed their feourse, 
and made for Providence. They had not gttiGjBeded 
far up the bay, when they found themselraM|fc|^ed 
by a cutter. They had no doubt it belohgww thU 
enemy, and Capt. Read considered all asllMtj tl 
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there was evidently no chance of escaping th^; 
and the bringing away the officers, he was persuad- 
ed, tl^ld cause much trouble. But the females, 
Rosa and his wife, were no ways daunted. They 
urged him to make all sail, while they hid ihe men 
in the botlom of the boat, jambing them down and 
covermg them up with their things completely. Th« 
dreaded boat approached, and Capt. Read deeming 
their fate inevitable, refused to attempt escape, as 
they were now proceeding at the manifest danger 
of their lives. The tide being against them, Uiey 
were completely drenched by the spray, and their 
bowsprit part of the time under water, besides which, 
they had come near going down once or twice, by a 
flaw of wind, which careened the boat so suddenly, 
that they had lost out most of their things, and only 
saved themselves, by holding on with all their 
strength.* They accordingly slackened sail, and 
suiferod the cutter to come up, when to their great 
joy it proved to belong to an American vessel. — 
There was much sport about concealing the officers. 
They were dragged forth amidst the shouts and jokes 
and hearty cheers of Mie cutter, who, as Rosa ex- 
pressed it, " left them after their wit had run out." 
At 8 o'clock that evening, the party arrived in 

* X have no light upon this affair, except the narrative 
ofifejii^hose veracity was un question able, but whose 
xn^jj^ of names sometimes failed her. The first time 
she related this circumstame, she could not possibly re* 
memberr^eir names, and I dismissed the question; but 
anoth«i!4itae, some months afler, I suddenly asked the 
qaestioi|, What were those officers named, that you help- 
ed run away with from Wallace .'" She answered witn- 
eut hMHlation, Francis Macbausen and Peter Baasett. . 
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ProTidence, and were received with transport bj 
Mrs. Brown. After being an hour or two on jbore^ 
Capt. Read and his fearless helpmate prepfl|d to 
return, and arrived safe next day at NewpoiEr'hey 
found all safe, as they expected, and themselves un- 
suspected of having been any where but to Taunton. 
Aitnough WaUace had in this as in sdl his former 
threats, failed of fulfilling them, yet it was not with- 
out some apprehension of evil, that Capt. Read 
again left his famUy in their unprotected state. But 
there was no way of avoiding it, as his leave of ab- 
sence had expired, and he therefore once more tak- 
ing an affectignate leave of them, prepared to 
rejoin the army. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Lo wbcit wu mighty Vvrf brtngt 

■* De*tnictkMi on ber c«av«M wings, 

** While throogh the deep her potent thunder 

" Shall lonad the aUm to r«b and plunder." 

It is not our design to write a history of th 
in Rhode- Island; we shall therefore pass ove 
puhlic events of this interesting period, to the 
when the harrassed inhabitants of Newport, aJ 
short breathing-spell, were again menaced by 8 
tish fleet, the one which conveyed Gen. Prescot 
his forces to its ill-fated shores. 

Mrs. Read, who lived in a situation to dis* 
every thing going on near the harbor, was ii 
habit of going to uie top of her house with a 
riftss, many times through the day, and roconn< 
mg; and it was said that often of a moon-li^ht 
the spent great part of the night in this employ] 
It was not strange she should be one of the firsi 
discovered the approach of the fleet, and the 
vHiQ descried the dispatch sent to reconnoitn 
town. Nor was this anxiety any reflection 
her courage; peculiar circumstances combine 
thif period to render her^aore helpless than for 
1^. Her mother Read, whose advice she was ii 
hMt of taking at all tunes, was now away; anc 
old«ft child, tbs only one old enough to oe of 
uijsteiiee to her, was also gone, and her health 
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lomewhat impaired. Besides which^ the general 
desertion of her immediate friends and connections, 
and those of her husband, served to deepen the^l^m 
that surrounded her ; and when she saw the nu- 
merous force approaching, which she felt would cany 
the town, and looked around upon her helpless house- 
hold, of one old man, and three little children, and 
herself about to give birth to another; who can 
wonder her spirits sunk in the prospect 1 . It majrbe 
recollected by many old persons now livibg, Jf- 
though I believe the circumstance is no where men- 
tioned, that in the articles of capitulation, the Brit- 
ish were not to land at Newport, but at a place call- 
ed Brown's shore, several miles from the town, in. a 
south-east direction, where they encampea uolU 
next day. From an eminence about half a mQli 
distant from her habitation, Mrs. Read hoiJing h«r 
little ones by the hand, witnessed the debarkation of 
the British troops, and pointed out to them the uni- 
form of the foes of their country. One of them only 
five years old ever afterwards retained a most perfect 
recollection of tlie scene, and the powerful emo- 
tion which the sight of a red coat ever afterwards 

9 occasioned, was a proof that none of them forgot it. 

f The grandeur of the scene was however (tiie calcu- 
lated to make an impression upon such a mind as 
Mn, Read's, who loyal as she might be, in her coun- 
try's cause, could not but contemplate it with a feelr 
ing of admiration for which she felt reproved. The 
perfect order and regularity which governed the 
movements of the enemy in their debarkation and 

' encampment, went far to allay the fears > ofjpftany 

•iriio witnessed their movements; and Mrs. RJHtn|- 
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tuned to her habitation with something like a feeling 
of restored confidence.* 
That day, as may be conjectured, was one of th« 

Seatest confusion, among the retreating inhabitants, 
rouging to Bristol Ferry, and to get passages up 
the river. And alas there was another class with 
whom it was a day of joyful preparation. 

On the next day, the troops entered the town, led 
by their overbearing and pompous commander. 
— The desire to see every thing new, soon dis- 
persed them in every direction, and even tlfe har- 
dy spirit of Mrs. Read, was tried when she found 
her house beset by strolling parties of English and 
Hession soldiers, who though they dared not 
offer her any real injury, would frequently stop 

and stare at her, and tell her " how d d handsome 

she was,'* and sometimes stalk into the house upon 
some frivolous excuse, and even without an excuse. 
- It had been the intention of Mrs. Read, to stay 
and guard their little property and brave the worst, 
for well did she guess that the deserted possessions 
of such a flaming patriot as her husband, would 
meet with but little mercy from the enemy; and al- 
though their house was nothing but a cottage ; yet % 
it was their all of this world's goods, and was there- y 
fore as valuable to them as a paiaici would have been: f 
besides, its humble roof had sheltered their parentf 
before them, and from many circumstances had be- 
come an endeared home toiita present possessors. 
A circumstance however,, icon joccurred which' 

* The same scene has been described to me by some' oi 
i}l$ and inhabitants, who witnessed it from TammaBv' 
(odM Tomony) Hill. ^J 
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changed her resolution, and made her as desireui 
to leave it as she had been before to remain. 

Among the various parties vrho daily passed the 
house^ was a Hessian officer, who alwajs found 
some excuse for stopping, generally demanding a 
glass oi water. He was a ^Uow of most formida- 
ble aspect, as well as of unceremonious deportment, 
and his confident stare had more than once, cover- 
ed the person whom he doubtless thought honored 
with his glance, with confusion. 

Mrs. Read had no fear of molestation after sun- 
down, as the soldiers were all beat to quarters at 
an early hour. She had therefore, though much an- 
noyed during the day, reposed at night in feelings of 
perfect security. It was therefore without any feel- 
mg of fear that she opened the door one evening to 
the knock oi one of the neighbors, as she supposed ; 
but to her inexpressible astonishment discovered her 
£uest to be the Hession officer. Ths black whis- 
kered fellow, whose stare had so much terrified and 
confused her, without any ceremony seated him- 
self on one side of the fire place, next to the chair 

^ of the old gentleman, who had fallen fast asleep. 

; Mrs. Read with assumed composure seated her- 

. self in the opposite comer, and affected to be bus- 

'', ied with the fire, while she politely inquired of the 

. stranger his business. Had he got lost in his day's 

rambles 1 Could she direct him the nearest way to 

his quarters 1 &c. All this time the fellow sat with 

' his eyes fastened on her, without uttering a word. 

|\£ut the time she had taken to ask her auestions, 
^ad answered her purpose; in her pretended busi- 

[^ Bess about the fire, she had contrived to heat.^e po- 
ker red hot, and now springing with the fier^oneis of 
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a tigreM -, she attempted to beat him out of the 
house; he attempted to disarm her, and in the at" 
tempt burnt his hand badly. In the contest, the fel- 
low had retreated towards the door, which opening 
on tiie outside, gave way as he staggered against it ; 
when she pushed him out and succeeded in fastening 
it. Of course he swore and stormed, and vowed re- 
venge, swearing *' he would have ample vengeance 
though heaven and earth stood in his way." 

Several persons waited upon the Gren. on the day 
after the circumstance just alluded to, complaining of 
the unofficer-like conduct of the Hessian, and re- 
questing a passport for Mrs. Read and family to 
quitl^e Island. 

The Gen. said "h^ would provide for Mrs. Read's 
safety, by stationing a sentinel near her house, but 
as to tiie passport, she could not have it." 

The prompt refusal was conveyed to Mrs. Read, 
whose terror had now got the upper hand of reason, 
and again and again she beset him through the me- 
dium of her friends, for a passport. At length he 
sent her word '' it was in vain, for he had deter- 
mined upon keeping her there as a bait to catch her 
husband."* 

* Sach paltry tyranny seems too little for a General to 
practice; but it was true, as well as a thousand other in- 
stances which might be mentioned of the littleness of 
Gen. Prescott, firom the anecdotes of whom, *tis difficult 
to believe he could have been more :llian half witted. 
Whenever he saw a number of the citizens conversing 
together in the streets, during his daily promenades, he 
used to shake his cane at them and say ** disperse jfi' 
rebels !'* On several occasions he held some couTent* 
ifaa with the Quakers, and not being able to make them 
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Mrs. Read was not a person to give up a point 
when she had once set upon it; and although she very 
much disliked the idea of an interview with Gen. 
Prescott, yet as all other attempts had failed^ she re- 
solved upon presenting herself in person, to argue 
the point. She therefore accepted of the polite offer 
of one of the most respectable and influential men in 
the place, to drive her to the General's quarters. 
The time she chose was certainly a favorable one^ 
since it is wisely said, that '' a man is never so ready 
to grant a request, as immediately after a full din- 
take their hats off, he v^ould order aw^M^Ant to take their 
bats off while they addressed him. 1^'6i4nbitations of the 
absent whi^s met with no mercy at his hands ; some of 
their dwellings were torn down to make fire- wood of, 
others converted into barracks, or otherwise wantonly de- 
faced. Shame upon those who joyfully acted as inrorm- 
ers to point out such. The transfer of private property 
which he sometimes niJEide, and the plunder of^^ersonal 
property which he authorised, weie unprecedented by 
any one acting in just such a capacity, and restricted as 
he professed to be by th« laws of honor, " to respect the 
private property of mrvy citizen." One of the first ob- 
jects of his ven^anee, was a Printer by the name of 
South wick, a warm adypcate for the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and who it was said had published and circulated a 
very spirited remonstrance, in a hand-bill, against open- 
ins the Port to the British troops. The printing estab- 
lishment he immediately ordered to be demolished, and 
the types he presented to a Capt. Howe, who upon their 
evacuation of^ the town, carried them to New-Brunswick. 
After the war, however, Capt. Howe returned them with 
jjrery polite letter to Mr. Southwick ; and in 1813 the 
"Mj^uvere still in Newport. Mr. Southwick was the 
/iuSjof Solomon Southwick, Esq. of Albany. 
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i/lgt" Upon asking for Gen. Prescott, Mn. Read 
was shewn into the mess-room, where the Genenl 
uid a number of his officers were merrily carousiBg, 
and pledging one another in '^ deep potations." The 
" wassal roar*' was hushed at the entrance of the 
lady, whose confusion at thus becoming the object oi 
attention to so many young men at once, must have 
been great. Scarce knowing where she was, and 
unable to distinguish the General among the niunber 
of glittering uniforms, she gladly accepted of one of 
the numerous offers of a chair from one of the com- 

§any. The General now advanced, and was intro- 
uced by her companion. Mrs. Read then preferred 
her request for a passport. The old objection was 
made by the Grenend, that " he had determined upon 
keeping her there, to catch her husband." 

"That," said Mrs. Read, "you will never do 
alive. I shall take care that he aoes not come here 
on my account." The name of her husband had 
aroused the fearless spint of the wife, and rising, she 
walked to the upper end of the apartment, where 
the General had retreated, and vehemently urged 
the immediate attention to her request. It was fin^y 
complied with, and she received it from the hand of 
the General, who raising himself to his fiiU heiglU, 
as he presented it, said, " If you go to Providence 
to get out of my way, Mrs. Read, you will lose your 
labor, as I shall be there almost as soon as you 
will." 

The gentleman who conducted her owned he 
trembled from head to foot, when he saw the fire of 
indignation lighten her dance, and heard the spirited 
answer she returned. The exact words I have for- 



\ 
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gotten, but it was something like this« thfbt " hm 
might come too soon." 

It appears to the writer of this narratire, as dunigjb 
she now beheld her, and though the stately form and 
perfect features have long since mouldered into dust, 
yet is every lineament deeply engraven on .the tablet 
of memory. Her figure was somewhat above the 
middling height, of perfect symmetry : her raven 
locks shaded a forehead of dazzling whiteness, finely 
contrasted by the beautiful bloom of her complexion, 
even at the age of 48, when I first remember her. 
Her beauty was striking; she had a remarkably hand- 
some mouth and regular teeth, and I recollect that 
her fine black eyes, when cast down, had an expres- 
sion of much sweetness; but when raised, especially 
in anger, there was a look of fierceness in them, not 
quite agreeable. There was besides, a dignity, and 
fearlessness of deportment in her, (probably occa- 
sioned by familiarity with scenes ot danger,) very 
different from most of those bom in her sphere. 
How calculated her character was to please those 
who delight to dwell on the gentler graces, we will 
not sa^; but she was certainly (jroalified for the age 
in which she lived. I hope this long digression 
may be pardoned; it will not, fortunately, be in the 
writer's power to describe many persons of that day. 

As the General aided Mrs. Head from the room, 
he again repeated the taunting remark, that '^ he 
should be in Providence almost as soon as she 
would;" to which she gaily answered, " she doubted 
not he would have a warm welcome," and in high 
sood spirits she returned home, to prepare for her 
departure. But another difficulty now arose. There 
no way to get off; all who proposed to come 
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away had come, and no conveyance could be thou^ 
of. All one day had been coniumed bv her frienc 
in tiying to contrive lome way to get ner ofif, but 
vain, ni^t closed in upon her without a ray 
hopt, and she retired again to watch and weep. 



I 
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CHAPTER VI. -. 

** Woidd I bad AJrn upon thoi« happier dajri 

Cmvptr.' 



^ ^' " Th«t Po«t« celibrate/* 



\ 




" AuiSy" said Mn. Read, as she rose from a dis- 
turbed slumber, where she had just snatched a few 
moments of repose beside her sleeping babes. — 
<< What a cruel situation is mine. I am just mocked 
with the prospect of escape, to render my captivity 
more irlraome. My husband cannot come to me; 
my connections are all at a distance, and I, ~ " ^ 
I was to remain alone. But they are all 
safe, and have forgotten me." For the 
she gave way to a passion of teats— when tfl 
a gentle rap was heard at the door beno^tht 
listened in breathless iear — ^it was repeated-^a]|dj^e 
at length ventured to open her little casement 0^ ask 
" Who's therel" when tiie well known accents tX 
Rosanna Hicks met her ear. " It is I, Mary, who 
have come for you." I 

Trembling with joy, she flew down and opened 
the door, and found herselt folded in the arms of 
faithful Rosa. But to account for her presenting 
herself in that manner, we must go back a littie in 
the story. 

It is a saying that eveiy thing magnifies by tMil^l- 
ling. The accounts which continued from time to 
time to reach Providence, respecting the dtuation 
of fttnilies in the conquered town, were greatly ex- 
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aggerated; and Mrs. Brown became truly alarmet 
respecting her brother's family. Her mother tot 
could have no peace until she was assured of tb 
safety of her daughter and the children. It was a 
lengtii agreed that Rosa sliould go after them. Sh 
had no protector to go with her, as the war had take 
off all the men of the family. But it was propose 
to go in a boat which was just going down to can 
some supplies to the American encampment, on tli 
south side of Bristol Ferry, where Gen. (then Col. 
Barton commanded, and trust to the known kindnei 
of that gentleman, for some suitable protector t 
accompany her to Newport. 
Rosa took passage in the boat with a number 

gentlemen, entire strangers to her, but who treat 
er with the greatest civility. The boat was hfti^ 
tithe approached the fort. As soon as she read 
the ihore, Col. Barton, with several gentlemen, a 
on board. He knew Rosa well, as she had 1' 
next door to him. 

" In the name of heaven, Rosa," said he, << 
came you herel" Rosa explained in a few \ 
the state of Capt. Read's family, and her intc 
to get them off, if possible; and finally request 
Colonel to furnish her with some trusty sold 
accompany her. The Colonel told her to 
any one, and he should accompany her. She 
a Mr. Larchar, one of the family before me 
in this narrative. One of the gentlemen pre 
fered the loan of his chaise, provided the 
would immediately return with it, when he 
Rofla at the place of destination. He t) 
them particular directions about proceeding 
quarten and procuring a passport. Upon t 
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\a\ at Newport, they proceeded according to direc- 
tions, and arrived at the beach, thirteen miles from 
the ferry, about twelve o'clock at night, when Mr. 
Larchar set Rosa down and returned immediately 
to Taunton. 

The joy of Mrs. Read and her little family may 
easily be conceived, at the prospect of release from 
their very unpleasant situation. They immediately 
commenced packing up such necessaries as they 
thought it practicable to carry away, and it was set- 
tled to obtain two chaise, if possible, from a neighbor 
who kept a livery stable, and get liim to send one 
ahead with Rosa and the children, his boy and him- 
aelf to drive Mrs. Read slowly after. They thought 
if Rosa could only get to the ferry, she could stop 
the boat for the company, until Mrs. Read came up. 
In the dead of the night, therefore, Rosa went over 
to Mr. Dilleby's, the person who owned the chaise, 
and H greed with him to come for them an hour before 
light. She was challenged by the sentinel again, but 
having the watch-word of the night, was suffered to 
pass without molestation. 

With all their diligence, it was not possible to get 
away before light, and then the trouble of getting a 
pass for their conductor, &c. detained them so that 
they did not reach the American encampment until 
after the boat had gone. Rosa was sadly perplexed. 
The boat had been the bearer of dispatches from the 
«iioempment, therefore could not wait for them. 
Col. Barton endeavored to console her, by sayins 
there wc^dd be another going in a day or two, and 
advised them to wait as near as possible, and he 
^ould give them the earliest information. 

Rosa went up to a Mis. ImWa^ n^Vq v«\^ Vk^ 
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family had fled from Newport when the Britij 
ed, and taken a room in a small house abou 
from the shore, intending to await there 
capture or evacuation of the town. Here si 
until th6 other chaise came up. As there 
alternative, it was agreed to remain there un 
ther opportunity offered for Providence. 

They had provisions with them for severs 
consumption; but still they felt distressed 
intruding upon the hospitality of the Irish's 
family, consisting of several litUe children, 
room but the one they were in, and a sn 
above. That kind family were, however, i 
disturbed at the occurrence, and even expresse 
satisfaction at the ^' opportunity of accomm 
the wife of a brave soldier," and begged i 
stay while it suited their convenience, and pai 
such accommodation as the troubles of the tii 
left them. 

The boat in which they were to take passa 
hourly expected from Providence; but the n* 
passed, and no boat came. But the momin| 
a gentleman who was coming up by land 
from Col. Barton their situation, called and 
to bring one of the ladies in his chaise. Mrs. 
already very much exhausted by her ride fron 
port, and the anxiety she had suffered, did i 
able to ride to Providence, and Rosa could no 
of leaving her. What was to be donel Re 
as they were, they were obliged to remain i 
present situation for the boat. Impatiently 
watdied for it the live-long day. But no one 
except a messei^er from Col. Barton, to : 
boat would certainly be there next day. De 
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^ith this assurance, they set down to supper. Six 
little children, laughing and chatting Tthree of each 
family,) surrounded the table, and the kind Mrs. 
Irish endeavoring by every thing in her power to 
keep up the spirits of the party; when Rosa, happen- 
ing to look at Mrs. Read, saw^ as she said, " by the 
flashing of her bright black eyes," that she was sud- 
denly lU. She made an effort to be calm, evidently, 
but her vaiying color convinced her it was a great 
exertion. She sprang from the table and led her 
into an adjoining closet, saying, «as she closed the 
door, " Mary, you are ill." 

*' Tes," (said Mrs. Read, sinking upon a seat 
and bursting into a passion of tears) '^ my last hour 
has come. I shall die here! die in this place." Poor 
Rosa endeavored to soothe her, though almost as 
much distressed as herself. Mrs.* Irish coming in, 
said every thing that kindness could suggest. She 
dispatched het oldest children for help, and sent the 
youngest with Mrs. Read's little ones, to the nearest 
neighbor's, for the night. 

The calamities of the times seemed to have open- 
ed every one's heart to his neighbor. The confused 
story and message of the children, persuaded the 
people that it was some poor destitute wanderer that 
Mrs. Irish had taken in, and they determined there- 
fore to contribute their share to her comforts, al- 
though no demand had been made on their charity. 
They felt ashamed Mrs. Irish should have all the 
expense and trouble of the poor creature they 
supposed she had received under her roof. When 
they arrived, therefore, they came loaded. One was 
sweating under a pile of bed-clothes; another brought 
a cheese; and, in short, none came empty-handed. 
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The kind creatures exerted themselves very mucU 
to comfort the sick stranger. There was no phya^ 
cian nearer than Newport; but they were physicians 
nurses aud every thing, and in a few hours presenter 
Mrs. Read with a son. 

But it was in vain every effort was made to com- 
fort the mother; she still persisted she should die. 
In vain Rosa commended the beauty of the little 
healthy looking boy. She protested she should soon 
be called to part from him. Knowing the power of 
imagination, under such circumstances, they became 
seriously alarmed for her, and several of them, the' 
obliged to appear cheerful, could not restrain their 
tears. At this moment the door opened, and Col. 
Barton made his appearance. Astonished at their 
looks, he inquired what was the matter; when 
Rosa told him " that Mrs. Read believed herself 
dying; but that terror from the dreadful scenes she 
had gone through, had so disordered her, she could 
not understand her own situation, and that if she 
could only be re-assured, she did not see why she 
mig^t not do well." This was said aside. The Colo- 
nel walked right up to tlie bed, and in the kindest 
and gentlest manner endeavored to compose her. 
He offered to aend immediately, and get leave for 
lier husband to come to her, and assured her there 
was no comfort or assistance she might need, but 
should be ifhmediately procured; that he would or- 
der every scntinal, as they changed guard, to stop 
and inquire how she was; and should she be aoy 
worse, medical aid should be immediately procured. 
He exhorted her to be composed, and not, after 
braving so many real dangers, suffer herself to bt 
killed by imaginary ones. 
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This had the de»red effect. The 'Colonel had 
»me to tell them the hoat would be there at an 
jly hour next day, and bade them prepare, should 
have to return immediately, to go in her. The 
»at made its appearance accordingly, but did not 

► back to Providence until three days after. Mrs. 
ead had by this time in a great measure recovered 
)T forrae£'SptF\ts, and Rosa proposed going up in 
8 boat and carrying the childrdn to the care oi 
eiJr'griBfriCT-mother, and returning immediately, as 
e boat was only to remain a few hours in Provi- 
ince. A Mrs. Lawrence offer ed to take care of the 
itient, so Rosa departed with the children. They 
Bre all that day and part of the night in getting to 
rovidence. There was a company of strange men 
I board; but they were very kind, and helped hold the 
tie sleepy children. They stopped at the lower 
barf, and one of them earned the youngest, a little 
rl, in his arms; another the next; and Rosa led 
e oldest to the house of Mrs. Brown. 

The family, after putting the children to bed,, 
aployed themselves in packing up a bundle of all 
e little comforts they could think of for Rosa to 
Try back, and making a cup of tea for her; but he- 
re she could drink it, she was summoned by one 
' the gentlemen to return to the boat. She caught 

> her bundle and embarked with another company 
' strange men, in an open boat, in the middle of the 
ght: The passengers appeared to know the story 
' her voyage, and sympathized with much delicacy 

the situation of her afflicted friend. One of them. 
Clergyman of the Engli^ church (as they called 
then,) lamented the " boy had not been bom at 
s house, as he would have given him a name and 
present." e* 
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The boat was all next day and until after dork 
the next night, getting to the encampment; and poor 
Rosa, leaving her bundle at the house where the offi- 
cen were quartered, hastened home to ,bed, com- 
|)letely exhausted . The reason of such long voyages 
irom Frovidence to Tiverton, and sailing so much in 
the night, will at once be seen, when it is recollect* 
ed that there was a British station on Conannicut 
and Prudence, and that their boats were continually 
circumnavigating the bay. They were probably 
obliged to watch their chances to stand out from 
shore ; and there were many instances during the 
war, where boats were a whole week in effecting 
the passage. 

Early on the following morning, Rosa, availing 
herself of the attendance of Mrs. Lawrence, who 
was about to return to her family, went down for 
her bundles. The Colonel, who was at breakfast in 
the mess-room, sent for her. She was very loth to 
go, but the orders of the Colonel were peremptory, 
saying that her presence was indispensable, as they 
wanted to take her evidence. Rosa, though in husi- 
ble life, was no stranger to the world; and finding 
herself thus compelled, made a virtue of necessity 
and presented herself. She was told that it could 
not be taken until after breakfast; and a seat being 
provided for her between the Colonel and the Cler- 
zyman, above mentioned, she sat down to breakfast 
U was the first regular meal she had made for two 
days; and she used often to speak, in after life, ai 
the vM88j as the best breakfast she ever made. But 
as soon as it was over, she desired to have her evi- 
dence taken. 

'* Well, then," said the Colonel, << I want yo« 
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to tell theie gentlemen whether or not I am a 
married man." 

" Certainly you are," said Rosa, " and by the 
way, your wife called to me coming to the boat, 
desiring me to tell you they were dl well." 

'' Well, that is all," said the Colonel. Rosa 
ceuld not comprehend the business at first. The 
officers she saw were stifling with laughter one 
moment, and looked very grave the next. For an 
instant, she ^ught it was some joke to herself; 
but happening to cast her eyes across the room, 
she saw a female glide out of it, pale as ashes, 
and upon inquiring afterwards, she discovered that, 
some of the officers had been practising upon the 
credulity of this simple and susceptible country 
maiden, until the Colonel himself could not con- 
vince her he was married. Rosa used to make the 
remark, when relating this anecdote, that if ''he 
was the greatest General who conquered himself," 
the Colonel deserved that name in more respects 
than one. 

In ten days from tlie time of Mrs. Read^s arri- 
val at Tiverton, her husband arrived; and a pack- 
et being engaged to go to Pawtuxet, he determin- 
ed upon bringing her away. The morning was 
cold and drizzly, but as his furlough was only 
for a few days, there was no time to be lost. — 
They therefore took Mrs. Read and her infant, 
and carried them on board. They had a most 
boistermis and uncomfortable passage; but the wind 
being in their favor, after a somewhat circuitous 
route, they arrived at Pawtuxet about dark. They 
bad occasion on the passage to think of the hos- 
pitable little dwelling of Sirs. Irish, whom thcf 
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had left with feelings of gratitude never to be effitc- 
ed. There was no fire on board, and it rained 
very fast on their arrival. Capt. Read had engag- 
ed the packet to bring his family up the river.— 
But no persuasion could induce the Captain to 
come any further that night, and they sent word 
of their arrival to Mr. Benoni Lockwood, a vei} 
particular friend of the family, who had married a 
cousm of Capt. Read's, of their arrival, and of the 
situation of the family. Mr. Lockwood's chaise 
was in the back part of his bam, completely hedg- 
ed in by loads of com; but they contrived a way, 
nevertheless, by tackling an ox team, laying on a 
bed, blankets, &c. and went immediately to the 
packet, where they placed the family in and drove 
to the house. Mrs. Lockwood gave them a most 
affectionate reception. They were just preparing 
for a husking; but every thing was arranged foi 
the comfort of their guests. As soon as they knew 
of their arrival, they had a large fire made in theii 
parlor, moved in a bed, and arranged every thing 
for their comfort, and the accommodation of the 
invalid. The next day proved rainj^, but Mr. 
Lockwood employed himself in getting out the 
chaise, seeing their anxiety to go. But as the air 
was very damp on the succeeding day, the females 
of the family would in no wise consent to Mrs. 
Read's being removed, and Capt. Read proceeded 
alone to Providence, being obliged to make great 
dispatch with his business before the expiration of 
his furlough, and Mr. Lockwood was to bring on 
the family next day. 

" I do now see," said Mrs. Read, upon taking 
leave of her kind friend, Mrs. Lockwood, *' that every 
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creature is given strength according to their day. 
I never felt so well at such a time in my life, and 
have taken no cold through all the exposure of 
my removal." She was affected even to tears^ 
upon taking leave of her kind hostess.* 

"^Thifl lady was afterwards the wife of Moses Brown; 
of Providence. 
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of June, 1777, a Mr. Coffin made his oscaoe 
lie enemy on Rhode-Island, and was brought 
quarters. From this person he learnt that the 
-sd was quartered at the house of a Mr. Over- 
i the west side of the Island, describing it par- 
*]y. He was followed by a deserter the next 
mo gave the same intelligence. 
i troops stationed at Tiverton were not inured 
dee, nor Col. Barton either ; and this circum- 
i alone caused him to debate a few days before 
amunicated the project of surprising Gfen. Pres- 
> any one. He first communicated it to Col. 
)n, and received his advice and ready concur- 
He then selected several officers, whose 
f and secrecy he judged from personal ac- 
^ce he could confide in, and aisked them if 
vere willing to go with him on an enterprise, 
irticular object of which he could not then in- 
:hem of. They all consented at once. Their 
) and rank were as follow: Ebenezer. Adams, 
in of artillery ; Samuel PhillipMfijiiptain ; 
I Potter, Lieutenant; Joshua Babco^Bpiteuten- 
Andrew Stanton, Ensign; and JohiMJfdlcocks. 
3 next step to be taken was to procmMoats, a 
attended with some difficulty, as there were but 
it the station. However, in a fewdays they 
led five whale boats and had them fitted in the 
possible manner. All was now ready except 
en, who had not been engaged, for fear it would 
I suspicion. As Col. Barton wished to have 

all volunteers, the regiment was ordered to 
raded. He then addressed them, telling ^em 
,s about undertaking an enterprise against tiie 
f, and wished to have forty voluhteeis \ dM\'raii^ 
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those who were willing to risk their lives with him. 
to advance two paces in front. At this the whoU 
regiment advanced. Afler thanking them for their 
willingness, he selected forty whom he knew un- 
derstood rowinii;, and upon who he might de- 
pend. With this company they embarked for Bris- 
tol first, on the fourth of July, but a heavy storm of 
thunder and rain, when they got into Mount Hope 
Bay, obliged them to separate, and Col. Barton lost 
sight of all the boats but one ; those two kept togeth- 
er and arrived at Bristol at ten o'clock at night on the 
fifth, thus being two days on the voyage across the 
ferry. Proceeding to the commanding officer's ^sr- 
ters, he there found another deserter from the Brit- 
ish camp, wlio gave him considerable misinformatioii 
upon being questioned. However, at eight o'clock 
tiie other boats arrived, and the General took the 
officers with him to Hog Island, from which they 
liad a distinct view of the British ; encampment ana 
shipping, and there he first unfolded his plan to them. 
They appeared surprised, but after his telling them 
the situation of the house where Gren. Prescott lodg- 
ed, and the part he wished each to act in the intend- 
ed enterprise, they consented, and promised not 
to pive [the least hint of it. They then returned to 
Bristol^ and staid until about nine at night of the 
sixth, when they re-embarked and crossed over to 
Warwick Neck, from whence they meant to teke 
their departure for the Island. On the seventh, the 
wind changed to the E. N. £. and brought on t 
storm, some obstacles intervened on the eignth and 
they did not take their departure until nine o'clock 
on the ninth. 
BekTB the departure of the boats, the Colonel num- 
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bered them all, and appointed each his place. To 
exety boat^ there was one commissioned oflSicer, ex- 
clusive of Col. Barton. The party consisted of for- 
ty-one men, officers included. Before their departure, 
the Colonel collected them in a circle and addressed 
them, acauainting them with the object of the enter- 
prise, ana the hazard attending it, and pledging them 
to take the lead and share every danger, whatever 
it might be, equally with his soldiers, intreating them 
to preserve the strictest order, and not to have the 
least idea of plunder; to preserve profound silence, 
and ordering them, if any had been so imprudent 
as to furnish himself with any spirituous liquors, 
to leave it. After commending them to the great 
Disposer of events, they proceeded to the shore. 

The commanding officer at Warwick Neck was 
directed to keep a sharp look out, and if he should 
hear the report of three distinct muskets, to come 
on to the north end of Prudence to take tbcm off; 
for they had reasons to fear the British men of war 
might send their boats out, and cut them off from 
the main. 

In the forward boat Col. Barton posted himself 
with a pole ten feet long and a handkerchief tied to 
the end of it, so that his boat might be known from 
the others, and that none might go before it. They 
went between the Islands of Prudence and Patience, 
in order that the shipping which lay against Hope 
Island, might not discover them, and rowed under 
the west side of Prudence till they came to the south 
end, when they heard the enemy on board their 
ships cry out *' All's well." When they were with- 
in about three quarters of a mile of Rhode-Island, 
tiiey heard a great noise like the running of horses. 

F 
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This threw a consternation over the whole pai 
but none spoke. Tliey slackened for a mom 
but the Colonel concluding it was only the accid 
al running of horses, as they often do when let lo 
concluded to push on, and they gained the shon 
There was then a man left to each boat to li 
them ready for a push, for fear the enemy might 
to impede their retreat. The party were then ma: 
ed in five divisions to the house, which was 
one mile from the shore, preserving the stric 
silence. 

The entrance to the house where Gren. Pres 
had taken his quarters, was by three doors on 
south, east and west; three of the five divis 
were to attack each a door. The fourth to gi 
the road, the fifth to act on emergencies. They 
the guard house on the left, on the right was a he 
where a party of light horse were quartered in o: 
to carry orders from Gen. Prescott, to any pai 
the Island. When they opened the gate of the fi 
yard, the sentinel who stood about twenty-five yi 
from them hailed " Who comes there 1 " They g 
no answer, but continued marching on. There 
ing a row of trees between them, he could no 
well distinguish their number. He again hailed, 
they answered *' friends." ** Advance and give 
countersign." To which Gren. Barton answered 
in a great passion, *^ We have no countersign, 
have you seen any deserters to night 1" This 
been contrived as a decoy, and it had the efiect, 
before he suspected them to be enemies, they 
seized his musket and made him prisoner^ tel 
him if he inaffe the least noise, he should be pu 
deaA, They asked him " if €kn. Prescotjt wai 
ihe hotue V He was to fn^^Utieid ^\. ^t%\.\ifti v 
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not speak ; but at length, waving his hand towards 
the house, he said " yes." By mis time each divis- 
ion had got its station, and the doors were burst in. 
They first went into the chamber of Mr. Overing, 
the General was not there ; then into the one Mr. 
Overing's son lodged in ; he said the General wa« 
not there. Col. Barton then went to the head of the 
stairs and called to the soldiers without '' to set the 
liouse on fire, as he was determined to have G«n. 
Prescott, either dead or alive." On this they heard 
a voice below calling " What is the matter 1'* Col. 
Barton entered the room below from whence it came, 
and saw a man just rising out of bed, and clapping 
him on the shoulder asked him if he was Gen. Pres- 
cott 1 He answered;' Yes, Sir!" The Colonel then 
told him he was his prisoner: he rejoined, " I ac- 
knowledge it. Sir." The Colonel then desired him 
to hurry. He requested leave to put on his clothes; 
the Colonel told 'him " very few, for their business 
required haste." In the mean time. Major Barring- 
ton, the General's aid-de-camp, finding the house 
was attacked, leaped out of the window, and was 
immediately made prisoner. After the General had 
got on a few clothes, they marched away for the 
shore. In order to make the General keep up with 
them. Col. Barton made him put one arm over his 
shoulder and the other over another officer's, and in 
this manner with Major Barrington and the sentinel 
in the middle of the party, they arrived at the boats, 
where they put the General's coat on him and seat- 
ed him in No. 1. The General seeing the five small 
boats and knowing where the shipping lay, appeared 
much confused, and asked Col. Barton if he com- 
manded the party 1 Upon being answered in the af- 
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finnative, he said, " I hope you vjUI not hurt vne."— 
Col. Barton assured him *' while in his power U 
should not be injured." 

After they had got a short distance from the shore, 
they heard the alarm, three cannons, and saw three 
sky-rockets. It was fortunate for them that the en- 
emy on board the shipping could not know the occa- 
sion of it,/LS they might with ease have cut oflf their 
communication with the mam.* 

The^ rowed at no small rate, for upon landing at 
Warwick Neck at day -light, the place from whence 
tiiey started, they discovered they had been gone 
from there but just six hours and a half. The Gen- 
eral as he landed turned to Col. Barton and said, 

" Sir, you have made a d d bold push to-nidit." 

He replied ** we have been fortunate." The Gene- 
ral and his aid were then permitted to retire for rest 
while Col. Barton sent to Warwick town for a horw 
and chaise, and orders for the best breakfast the 
could be procured. An express was then sent i 
Major Gen. Spencer at Providence, who immediate 
sent a coach to conduct the Greneral prisoner 

Providence.! 

It was on the morning of the tenth of July, t^ 
Capt. William Brown, a connection of the Read fs 
ily, who had oflen laughed at the pomposity of Pi 
cott, exhibited during his dialogue with IVlrs. Re 

* It has been erroneously stated that the party of .' 
horse stationed at some distance from the house, rt' 
down upon them, just as they pushed from the s 
t Gen. Pretcott was afterwards exchanged for Gen. 
There was certainly no paralJel between the caj 
of the two Gsnerals ; as Lee was quartered full t^ 
miles fjrom his army, with only a handful of attei 
near him. Preacoit in eight of a bod-j of \\^\v\ \w:- 
in view of Ida shipping. 
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came running into her house without any ceremony. 
** My dear madam," said he, out of breath, "your 
old persecutor, General Prescott is coming, and will 
be here to-day." 

"Whatl" said Mrs. Read, "there is no alarm." 
But the words were no sooner out of her mouth, 
than the guns fired, and all without was uproar and 
confusion. 

" Don't be alaimed, cousin Mary," said he, ** he 
is a prisoner, to Col. Barton, and will shortly pass 
your door." Here he related the confused account 
of the capture which he had hastily collected, and 
" Now, Mary," said Capt. Brown, "lam going to give 
you an obligation imder my hand, that if you will 
stand in your door and welcome the General to Prov- 
idence, I will pay you fifty dollars. He' cannot have 
forgotten his own words, nor your 4ooks," (he might 
well say so, for no one that ever saw her speaking 
countenance could ever have forgotten it.) 

"It is a bargain," said Mrs. Read, "I will'vive 
him the promised welcome." Accordingly, wnen 
the carriage came past, she threw open the front 
door, and presented her majestic figure. 

Seated in an open hack and bare-headed^ beside 
his brave captor, sat the once arrogant, but now 
completely mortified Greneral. Gone was the look 
of hauteur — the air of command — the mein of defi- 
ance — that but a few days before characterized G«n. 
Prescott. Mrs. Read could distinguish nothing of 
the look with which he threatened to follow h&r to 
Providence. It seemed, she said, as though he had 
seen ten years at least, since that period ; and as he 
raised his eyes and encountered her scnftinizilig 
glance, his fell in undigsembled confusion. '-He 

I 
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tless thought she was going to speak to him, tod 
vas, but the woman orercame the heroine, and 
stepped back and closed the door, unable to 
iph over the fallen. The loud huzzas and shouts 
greeted the victor teho sat by his side, had not 
eased to echo through the streets, when ^e vig- 
Captdn made his appearance to know if Maij 
1 claim the promised reward, and great was his 
rin and disappointment that he had not got to 
it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" When lo I where ocmu's booniU extmd, 
** I nw the Gallic tails aicend, 
*' With fhYoriog breecei item their way, 
** And crowd with chipi the spacious bay." 

The inactive business of guarding the harbor of 
Boston, was one entirdy unsuited to the genius of 
Capt. Read. He therefore got released in order to 
act, once more, upon his favorite element, the sea, 
and here there is an interregnum, a kind of blank, 
in his history, which we wish it were in our power 
satisfactorily to fill up. We only know that he first 
sailed from Boston and was taken, got exchanged 
immediately, and went again master of another pri- 
vateer; was again taken and made his escape: got 
back to Providence, and according to the certificate 
of Capt. Charles Sheldon, at the end of thi^ book» 
he sailed from this port in a small sloop, called the 
"Modesty," in which he was for a time eminently 
successful. But previous to this, his family had to 
sufier incredible hardships. During his misfortunes, 
their difficulties and pnvations were very ^eat. — 
His lyife had the care of four children . Mrs .Brown , 
his sister, had the care of the oldest and of their 
mother ; and Rosa subsisted by the humble occupa- 
tion of nursing Uie sick. It Would fill a volume to 
relate their various trials. On one occasion, Mrs. 
Read used to relate, that she had no bread in the 
house, nor money to porchasie ; that she foibore to 
trouble her friends, who «he iud%<^4 \)wSL\««tvNB2ssA>.^ 
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Ler according to their abilities, and for a short time 
she sat down in utter helplessness, not knowing 
which way to look for relief. She was aroused by a 
proclamation made in the streets of a load of meal to 
oe distributed in the market to the poor; only re- 
ouiring them to send in the number of their family. 
(It had been taken from a countryman who wu 
selling it by false measures.) She immediately sent 
the oldest of her children and received a peck. She 
used often to speak of this in after years as a remark- 
able providence in her favor« The writer of this nar- 
rative has heard her many years after, relate this to 
a circle of children, as a lesson never to distrust the 
providence of God. 

The good fortune of Capt. Read was but of short 
duration. He was taken again and again, and finally 
for the ninth time ; but he always had the good fort- 
une to get exchanged soon, or get a chance to nm 
away. The latter he effected several times, and es- 
caped his foes at the hazard of his life, in an almoft 
miraculous manner. There was one reason why be 
was so fortunate in getting exchanged ; he had many 
warm friends, in every seaport, who had pledged 
themselves to exert every nerve, to obtain his ex- 
change, whenever he should be taken. Such had 
been the strict honesty of his dealings, his undevi- 
ating integrity in all commercial transactions, anf* 
these had already been quite extensive, that he h 
powerful friends among tne merchants in partic 
Aflcr being prisoner for the ninth time he was < 
more exchanged and sent to Boston. At se^ 
periods while in the hands of the enemy, he har' 
dured some pretty rigorous treatment, and pe 
resenlDji>nt was now added to the dame of^ 
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ism, and he protested ^' if he once more had the com- 
mand of a vessel he would retrieve his former losses, 
or perish in the attempt." Misfortune however, had 
seemed so linked to his fate, that he doubted HffW 
whether any would be forward to entrust him wHM 
vessel. He was however, agreeably disappointed in 
this, as a number of gentleman (in that truly liberal 
minded place — that has ever been justly celebrated 
for its public spirit and beneficence,) immediately 
stepped forward and offered him the command of a 
vessel. One of them was named " Topham," the 
writer regrets she was not made acquainted with the 
names of the others. They purchased a new and 
finely built brig, which they called " The Rocham- 
beau." In this he embarked with a picked crew. — 
She was an excellent sailer, and remarkably fortu- 
nate in her first cruises, and the old adage used often 
to be cited with respect to her Captain, " That it is 
a long lane that never turns." He fought like a 
dragon, and the owners had occasion to felicitate 
themselves in the fortunate choice they had made. 
They must have accumulated an immense sum by 
her prizes. Capt. Read himself made a fortune in 
her, and the affection of all her sailors — and the ready 
zeal which they always testified to follow him to the 
cannon's mouth, proved the exact justice which he 
awarded to them. It was not lessened by the dig- 
nity of his deportment. He was a strict disciplina- 
rian. Yet there neyer was any complaint made of 
him on that score. 

The effect of this reverse of fortune upon the fam- 



ily of Ca{)t. Read, OMy be better imagined, than I 
can describe it. R^ used to relate with much ap- 
parent triumph, how often during that season, t£e 
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{^ns fired at the news of a prize to Capt. Read. 
She said in those days, " the females generally used 
to run into the street when a gun was fired, to know 
what it meant, and many were tlie needless alaiiDS 
from the fciur that the British were coming.'* It is 
related at one time five prizes were announced in 
tliree days to Capt. Read. 

But if they had heen elated with this cheering 
circumstance on the one hand, they had suffered a 
corresponding depression on another. Every one 
knows the aggravation of being mocked with a 
promise of any blessing to which we have set oar 
hearts ; and the exiled inhabitants of Newport 
looked forward to the moment of their return to 
their terrestrial Paradise, with as much impatience ai 
ever the Israelites looked to the promised land. 

The arrival of the brave and gallant D'£staing in 
the harbor of Newport, had convinced every one of 
tJiem tliat the hour of restoration was at hand ; and 
so great was the rejoicing among its inhabitants in 
the neighboring towns, that they rushed tumultuous- 
ly together, to exchange gratulations upon the ap- 
proaching event. What then must have been their 
disappointment, when he withdrew his fleet in the 
vain pursuit of Lord Howe ; w hen he forsook a post 
which he might have filled with real advantage, for 
a chimerical projccti Doubtless, they all exclaimed 
''had he kept his station, he would soon have starv- 
ed out the enemy, and compelled the reduction of 
the garrison," but all in vahi was the reproach ; be 
had taken the whim to go ; and Frenchman like, he 
was off in a moment. However, he was the cause at 
a later period of the final evacuation of Newport by 
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the British.* After the attempt to take Savannah, 
by D'Estaing, in 1779, he continued for some days 
upon the coast of Creorgia, and the British Generals 
f earmg he might make a sudden descent upon R. 
Island, made their retreat from Newport, with so 
much precipitation, that they left behind them all 
their heavy artillery, and a considerable quantity of 
stores. "Thus Khode-Island, which had fallen 
peaceably into the hands of the Royalists, returned 
quietly into their possession." It was taken and re- 
taken without the shedding of blood. The Republic- 
ans after the evacuation of Newport had the wit to 
keep the "British colors flying for some dS^s on 
the ramparts, by which means they decoyed into 
their power many of the King's vessels that came to 
surrender themselves at Newpor^. Rhode-Island 
returned into the possession of the Americans the 
twenty-fifth of Oct. 1779." 

The triumph whi^h this event occasioned to the 
patriotic feelings of Mrs. Read and her family was 
allayed by the occurrence of a mournful catastro- 
phe, which drowned their rejoicings in tears. As 
soon as the movement to evacuate Newport was 
known, vessels from various quarters were on the 
alert to catch some of the stragglers. Among the 
rest, a vessel called the Hazard, of Boston, comman- 
ded by a Capt. Johnson, which was then cruising 
off the coast, was one. Another called the Black 

*D'£stain^ seemed fated to makft some compensa- 
tion to the mhabitants of Newport, besides bein^ ulti- 
mately the cause of the removal of the British. He %\a8 
the Captor of Wallace, in the Experiment of 50 guns, off 
the coast of Georgia, Sept. 1st, 1779, about 7 weeks be- 
fore rhe evacuation of Newport. 
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Snake, from Wickford, commanded by Capi 
Carr, went out on purpose. In the latte 
George Brown ; he was not a seaman, but ! 
citement of the occasion carried him with a i 
of others who knew nothing of naval affairs 
fortunately, those two vessels descried one a 
just out the harbor of Newport, and each be 
the other to belong to the enemy, prepared ; 
tion. The Hazard bore down upon the oth 
they encountered just ofif Block Island. The 
ness, for it was in the night, prevented their 
guishing American colors. Neither was incl 
yield ; and grappling, they fought with the fur 
gers, and each was in the act of boarding the 
a circumstance almost unprecedented, befoi 
discovered their mistake. Several were verj 
wounded, and one killed, and that one the u 
nate George Brown. Intending to go upon 
terprise, on the preceding Sabbatli he app 
Church and put up prayers for a safe retui 
which he immediately embarked, and was 
on Tuesday evening a corpse.* This 
event was more than a counterpoise to the 
of returning to Newport. Mr. Brown was a j 
industrious and patriotic citizen. He lef 
child, a daughter, who was married to a iV 
er, and whose descendants are now r 
Ohio, and the Western part of New-Yor' 
The widow of George Brown, and Re 
ded to reside at Providence, but Capt. R 

*The particulars of this unfortunate affai 
an aged citizen of this place, who was in 
the time, Capt. Turpin Smith. 
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ed upon the fint news of the retreat of the army to 
remove his family to Newport. They were accom- 
pained by Rosa, and here a scene of destruction a«4 
desolation presented itself new to them, but proba- 
bly parallelled in most captured towns. Their Kt' 
tie cottage at the beach, was nearly ruined, and I 
think suffered to fall to decay without being tenant- 
ed again. 

IVIany of the finest houses, which were only lefl 
standing for convenience, were yet completely ruin- 
ed by having been made barracks off. Wood split 
on the best floors, and superb mantle-pieces and 
doors torn off to bum, as occasion required, and 
every other act of wanton spoliation ^t could be 
conceive^ of. Capt. Read purchased and refitted a 
house in Broad-street, where they removed, which 
is still designated by the cyphers O. R. inserted in 
the pavement in front, though it has long ceased 4o 
be the property of his unfortunate family. 

The Rochambeau still continued her successful 
cruises, and one or two of her prizes were said to 
be taken on the coast of England. She was such 
a swift sailer, as to bid defiance in a chase, and this 
induced a feeling of security that proved disastrous 
in the end. Her Captain, of course, was rarely on 
shore. He would frequently convoy a prize into 
port, and just stop for refreshment or to recruit, and 
be immediately off again. 

The depredations of the Rochambeau had become 
so notorious at length, as to excite considerable at- 
tention, and various expedients were devised by the 
enemy to get her into their power. Several English 
vessels were watching for her upon the coast, and one 
had for some time been on the look-out near LittleEgg 
Harbor. This place had long been a famouA xftiwi^ 
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for thipt of both naiioiis. It kad oboo boM ii 
possession of the British, at tho time they net^ 
OTemm New-Jersey. But although the azmT m- 
der Lord Clinton still continuedf their precbtoij 
excursions in the State^ this place had aever siace 
been molested. 

But we must look back a few momentg to the 
evacuation of Newport. At the time the aray lift 
it, there were also a number of loyalists, who hid 
rendered themselves so justly obnpadoiu to tte 
country, as to make it prudent to retreat likewiie. 
Among them was a person by the name of CnD- 
dall, who warmlv espoused the cause of the Eiv- 
lish, and who nad been the occasion of man it 
perseoutieit to some of the suflfering inhabitanli d V 
Newport, and the cause of much wanton dutxot' 
tion of property. He had once been an acsquaiBl- 
«nce of Gapt. Read's, an old school-fellow of lv» 
and always professed great firiendship for hfan.— 
This man was now heading a party without tke 
harbor, who were endeavoring to secure him bf 
stratagem. He had somehow obtained inteyifBim 
of Capt. Read's sailing from New-London, when 
he had just convoyed a prize, and waylaid 1^ at 
Egg Harbor. The ship to which Crandall be- 
longed was securely anchored in a little creek it 
a considerable distance; while the Rochambeaa 
cast hers at the mouth of the harbor, and her 
boat proceeded to the shore with the water casb. 
They landed and proceeded to the spring wheis 
they generally took in water, and their enemiii 
were chrected to the spot by a woman In thsir 
employ. The boat's crew, taken br surnriae, wais 
immediately jnade prisoners. After oai^ ihij 



loaded th« boat with men, and cautiousljr pro- 
ceeded alongside. They waited until they judged 
the officers and crew had turned in. The senti* 
nels on deck demanded the watch-word, which 
was promptly given, " Cahoone and the water." 
HoW|^ they became possessed of it was not known, 
since the brave Cahoone himself would sooner 
have perished than revealed it. This man, Capt. 
Isaiah Cahoone, of Providence, who was an offi- 
cer on board, was now secured with his associates, 
Mr. John Tower, afterwards Capt. Tower, of Provi- 
dence, and six others, at the hiurbor. Upon ^ving 
the countersign, tiiey were received, an^nmediatelj 
secured the sentinels on deck, while ty^^papanionf 
leaped on .board, 'tod proceeded igk n^^^own the 
hatchways. Capt. Reed himsc^: yas asleep, and 
was awdcened only to know h^ JWIM prisoner agaii^ 
fof the tmth time, to an enemy from whom he now 
expected to receive no mercy. 

The prisoners being brought from the shore,, thef^ 
•et sflil from New-l?ork,. from whence they wm« 
immediately transferred to the Jersey prison sMp» 
Miat place of horror and diq^pair, where death, array- 
ed in more than mof lal terror, stood ready to rteeive 
bit viatims. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

**Aroiuid all itaincd with rebel blood, 

*« Like UiltM'i Unar house H itood. ^ 

** Where (rim Despair attended nurse, 

** Aad Death was governor of the house." 

It is not necessary, in this place, to ffiye a paiti 
cular description of the Jersey prison ship, since 
very accurate and complete description of that plac 
of horrors sJ||^ *' floating hell," as it has been signi 
ficantly caj^^^as so recently been given by one wii 
made a Wtf^tBLj within her loathsome walls. 
He judged it an impossibility to escape from he 
But at a later day, some daring souls have been foui 
who were wiUlng to attempt it, preferring death 
f elf to a captivity so appalling. * 

Capt. Read had the privilege of being with twc 
the officers of his vessel in the room where he ' 
confined, i. e. officers' room. At the time they 
came prisoners on board the Jersey, their privil 
were circumscribed within even narrower boi 
than they had been ; and death, occasioned b; 
effluvia from so many bodies, so closely packed' 
making rapid strides among them. 

They were closely watched, but amidst diffic 
deemed insurmountable by bthers, Capt. Ree* 
•everal times made his escape from the enem; 
he waf now fully determined to accomplish it, c 
ish in the attempt. He commumcated his pla 

^Capt. Dnng, of Providsncs. 
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few daring ipirits, like himtelf, ^ho willingly &|read 
to engage in any enterprise of which he was tne bead* 
Among the foremost of these was Capt. Ivaiah Ca- 
hoone, who with Capt. John Tower, were all tho 
ones of his own little band with whom it was possi- 
ble to confer; and they, with two or three others, 
agreed, as there was no diance to effect their escape 
privately, to attempt it b]^ a coup de main, Accord- 
mglr, tney watched a chance when the boat which 
UMQ to brin^ provisions irom the shore shoidd bo 
unloaded, to jump in belore it should be Imuled up, 
push the last man in it overboard, cutting the ropes 
and pushing her off under the guns of the vessel. My 
account says, there were five in the plotM|Ues Capt. 
Read; but I cannot find but four whO^^Beded in- 

fettingoff besides, via. Capt. Isaiah^OHKe, Capt. 
ohn Tower, Ci^t. Coclkt^ aad Capt — ~ 

Hopkins, aU of Providence except Capt. Read. 

After waiting some days in vain for a suitable op- 
portunity, of wnich they were to judge by a concert- 
ed signal from Capt. Read, the favorable moment at 
length presented itself. The season, thou^ vegr 
inclement, could not have been better adapilBd to 
their purpose. It was one of the shortest oi^ in 
December, dark and cloudy, and evidently threaton- 
iBg a severe snow-storm. iNow and then a few flakes 
would M\ on the deck; while the thickness of the 
atmosphere on land, gave notice that it had already 
commenced falling in abundance at a few miles dis- 
tance. It was near night, when the boat retnmed 
from Ae shore, and unloaded her provisions. The 
conspirators kept as near as possible without exbiting 
suspicion; when, at the signal given by the Capiaih 
ef the Rochambeau, each sprung forward and leaped 
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after him into the boat, where he had already freed 
himself from the last man, haying hoisted him over- 
board. The ropes were cut in a trice, and the boat 
off. The alarm was instantly given, the guns of the 
sentinels fired into the boat— one shot went through 
her — the remaining prisoners were secur^ below, 
and efforts made to pursue the boat; but Providence 
favored their attempt. The storm, which had been lo 
long threatening, now set in with such violence, and 
the snow fell so thick and fast, that it was deemed 
inexpedient to pursue them. Capt. Read thought 
himself too well acquainted with the shores of Lwig 
Island to lose his way, even in a snow storm; and 
he happily 
remote pi 
separate, 

the better to effect his escape. After a travel of 
much suffering, they all got safe off the island. Capt 
Read got home first; but the particulars of his escape 
from the island we are unacquainted with. Capt 
Cahoone was some time getting home, likewise Capt 
Tower. The former met with some humorous id- 
ventures, as well as painful ones; he suffered ex- 
ceedindy from the want of food, and by other priva- 
tions; but finally made his escape. Capt. Cahoone, 
the third da^ after his arrival on the island, seized a 
boat and pdotted himself along the Connecticut 
shore, after crossing the sound to Saybrook (Con.) 
from whence he got on to Providence by land. 

Capt. Read made his escape to Newport with a 
heart as full of wrath against his captors, as it vras 
possible to feel. The anecdote of his parting from 
Crandall, when released from him to go on bout! the 
Jersey prison ship, is too remarkable to be omitted 
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Hid last words to that infamous feUow, afler 
ine every reproach he could think of, were — '' A 
t hfe to one of us. If we meet again, athd rmet 
n we 8haU, one of U8 dies.'^ His rage was 
idless, and it had not abated upon his return. 
ne disastrous news of the capture of the Ro- 
ibeau reached Newport before the escape of her 
Ain, and much sympathy was excited on the 
sion. Without giving himself any time to re- 
r from the fatigue, exposure an^ starvation 
iding his perilous escape, Capt. Read set about 
iiring another vessel of equal force, and went in 
lit of the Rochambeau. Three times he return- 
ith a prize to Newport, without diMmering any 
gs of her. She had been carried jBfew-York 
re-painted, and her present owners raid likewise 
ther a new name; but upon the fourth cruise, he 
ivered her. No vessel, he used to say, ever sat 
. the water like her, and no disguise of names or 
"s could possibly deceive him. But the difficid- 
as to get up with her; she was such a complete 
r that there was no chance in a fair chase. It 
not until after many hours of manceuvering, that 
succeeded in getting up with her. Crandall 
now her Captain. He seemed to have an in- 
tive dread of his pursuer, although he could have 
lo suspicion of her commander, who he probably 
sd to be safe in the hold of the Jersey; for upon 
looming near, he hoisted American colors; and 
»ing hailed, answered, * An American privateer.' 
I commands'! * Capt. Read, of Newport." They 
answered by a broadside from Capt. Read's ves- 
3 he displayed himself to his astonished antcgo- 
and he was compelled to prepare for action. It 
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\fM the intention of Capt. Read to have gramM 
Tirith her, and fought man to man; but in this^ Cran- 
daU, favored by the wind, was successful in foiling 
hmi. They came so near, however, as to distinctif 
hear the voice of Grandall commanding his men *' to 
kill the Captain, if possible, the first fire." Tliif 
was only wanting to elevate the feelin« of the Re- 
publican crew to the highest pitch ef resentment. 
A battle commenced, in which each party was de- 
termined to give up only vrith life. Tlie refugee 
Captain had a sailing-master on board, as ferodooi 
as nimself, and a number of marines; and their de- 
termination seemed to be to sink the American 



sel, if they ^uld not take her. But Capt. Read's 
was to taWthe Rochambeau at all hazards. Ths 
combat raged^for several hours with the greatest finy. 
The American crew seemed nerved to fren2y. They 
had missed the Captain of the enemy's vessel^ and 
they were persuaded he had fallen; and this ciremn- 
stance convinced them that the battle woHld finally 
be (heirs. Things have been related of the despe- 
rate valor and ferocious courage displayed in nis 
encounter, almost too much to beheve; and one cir- 
cumstance out of many may be selected, as a sped- 
men of their fhmtic courage, which a certificate at 
the end of this tale will confirm the truth of, which 
proves that it approached almost to madness. A 
young lad on board the American, named Benjamni 
ComeH, attached to Capt. Read, whils in the heitt 
of the battle, bared his bosom and defied the En^tth 
to kill him! He was then on the rigging, and' a ralU 
shot the next instant laid him dead upon the dedc. 
At Ungth the fifing fr<Hn the Rochambeau ceased, 
and a mw of wind olowing aside the dense sbioIbb 
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(i which the was involved^ discovered the red cross 
Tostrate. 

However sweet revenge may he in anticipation, 
be wrriter of this narrative is led to helieve it cannot 
le so in retrospection. It was not, at any rate, to 
»ne of Capt. Read's naturally refined and benevolent' 
eelings. He could never, to the end of his days, 
peak of the scene that presented itself upon step- 
ling on board of the Rochambe&u, without a feeling 
if pain. '* The blood upon her decks," he said, 
' was nearly over shoes." There lay ihe head of 
be treacherous and ferocious Crandall in one place, 
ind his body in another. He had been killed in the 
sarly part of the contest; and the latter fart of it 
lad been so fatal to the Rochambeau, that L think 
here was but one man lelt to take down the col- 

Several brave fellows fell in the Republican vessel, 
BL source of great regret to her Captain; yet the day 
that saw him enter his native port triumphant from 
the fight, and accompanied by his favorite brig, was 
one of great exultation. 

About this time Rosa returned to the house of 
Mrs. Brown, in Providence. She said the courage 
of Mary ^Mrs. Read) had still to support her through 
many mals. One anecdote related of her courage at 
this time, deserves record. In one of the cruises of 
her husband, he had taken a vessel with a quantity 
of specie on board. The thing was much talked of 
at the time, being such a rich prize, and it was known 
that a box of it was deposited at his house. There 
were no persons lodged at the house except Mrs. 
Read and her children; the night ^succeedmg her 
husband's departure, she had some ap^rehensiow o^ 
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accoiint oi the property which wai confid 
care, and took the precaution to have it ph 
her bed. On the table, at the bed's head, 
a lamp burning, and a hanger laid beside i 
herself went miietly to sleep. Her oldesi 
felt yery timid, and could not sleep. A1 
nig^t, fline went to her mother's room, an 
there was some one trying to pry open 
kitchen window. Mrs. Read hastily aAee 
ing the lamp in one hand, and the hanger in 
xesoltttely but softly stole down stairs. A 
just got his head and shoulders throu^ the 
and ere he could draw'himseli back, she 
him with the hanger. Two men Immed 
firom the house, and upon examining the -% 
was discovered from a few drops of blood, 
of them had been wounded. She took pr 
however, to remove the specie next day t 
of deposit. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" ▲iDM'd, til* Britoa*> itartlcd prid* 
** Sees ruin wake on ereij fide ; 
*'Not Cadnui views witb aore luiprii* 
" From earth embattled armies rise." 

TER the Rochambeau had been completely re- 
, her adventurous Cajptain once more set sail in 

She continued to cnuse with great success dur- 
le war, although every exertion was made to get 
ssion of her by the enemy. Tau^ by bitter 
ience the necessity of extreme caution, her Cap* 
ind crew were never found off their guard agaim 
9 in the autumn of the year 1782, that in one of 
raises a little off Saiidy Hook, she leamt 
apture of the brig Spy, a valuable vessel be- 
ig to Clarke & Nightingale, of Providence. She 
)ound to North-Carolina, and was taken in lat. 
id sent into New-Toric. She was taken by his 
imic Majesty's ship of war Lion, of 64 suns, 
ship, it may be recollected, was in the batue of 
aida, attached to the fleet of Com. Byron, 

that Island was taken by the French, under 
t D'Estaing; when completely dismantled and 
it a wreck, she escaped to Jamaica. Afterwards, 
^0, she fought a very obstinate battle, in which 
ustained great mjuiy, off Cape Francois, in 
any with three others, under command of Com. 
^aJlis, against the Arubal an<} Diomede, corn- 
ed by the Chevalier de la Motte Piquet. She 
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was now cruising off the coasts of Nor 
and Georgia. The Spy was a valuable 
a coBunission from government, and was • 
by Capt. Samuel Godfrey, of Providence^ 
board 500 bushels of salt, 5 hhds. of mo 
Taffia rum, besides a quantity of sugar 
The Captain and a part of the crew wer 
and the remainder, with the brig and hei 
to New-York, under command of the fir 
man, as prize-master, with a number of ] 
lors. 

Capt. Read having moored his vessel 
place, was on the look-out, near Sandy I 
the Spy came up under English colors. ^ 
anchor off the Hook, waiting for a Pilo 
himself in a small boat, with only a fev 
for rowers, the Capt. of the Rochambeau 1 
alongside, and offered his services to \ 
New-York. The bargain was soon struc 
new Pilot at the helm. Going as near to 
as safety would permit, he continued to s 
for some time, with the belief that they 
the end of their voyage. But the wind be 
Newport, he suddenly put her before it; ; 
ing all sail, was far on her course before 
were aware of it: and when they did dis 
appears the desi^ was not suspected; but 
the Pilot had mistook their destination; 
out at last, the prize-master said, " Sir, w 
to New-York!'^ 

** No, Sir," said the Pilot, turning to 
low bow, and then recovering himself wi 
digpnity and command peculiarly his own, 
was always successful in ensuring obe< 
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distancing familiarity; " No, Sir; we are going^ to 
Newport^* The commander saw at once they were 
taken, and yielded the victory without bloodshed. 
This may appear extraordinary, and it is so. It is 
neverthless true. They were taken so by surprise — 
the cool and resolute courage of the Pilot — his entire 
self-possession, and the presence of his few but firm 
friends, who had leaped up from the boat, and now 
stood at his elbow — and above all, the certamty that 
no one would have engaged in such an undertaking as 
that of the Pilot's, without being armed at all points, 
and resolved to defend themselves at all hazards — ^it 
is probable influenced them to yield the prize a 
bloodless victory. At any rate, they did thus yield 
it, and the Pilot carried her into Newport m triumph. 

It was not much less a triumph to Capt. Godfrey, 
who was a prisoner on parole in the city of New- 
York, when the prize-master and his company re- 
turned there, bearing the news of the re -capture of 
his vessel. The enemy had taken nothing out of 
her; the cargo was therefore entire, and the brig 
itself was soon afterwards sold in Newport for 
£1150 sterling. 

The port of Newport had been strongly fortified, 
it may be recollected, immediately after its evacua- 
tion, bv the Americans and French. Once only 
since that period, have the Englis)i made a descent 
upon it, when they came no further than Hunting- 
ton, in the Sound. From thence their vessels dis- 
patched to reconnoitre, had returned with such an 
account of the state of the fortifications, and the 
force of the garrison of French and American sol- 
diers^ that it was not judged prudent to attack it. 

H 
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From that time thev remained uninoles 
enemy, and their haroor had been the gre 
American cruisers — a vast deal of Britis 
had been brought in and condemned at 
The brig Spy, whose case has been just 
is believed was one of the last. For the a 
writer is indebted to our venerable towns] 
Samuel Grodlrey, who was himself her c 
Capt. Read only brought in one prize aft 
English merchantman of very considera 
and immediately departed in pursuit c 
which he was within an hour's chase of, 
express sent out from Newport to recal 
vented his proceeding. Peace had been p 
and the news arrrived at Newport even 
last prize could be condemned. So the 
man escaped. 

There wai a part of the inhabitants of ]^ 
wiiom the news was not over welcome 
thought they had not yet taken sufficient i 
the injuries that they in a peculiar manni 
tained. But the great majority welcome^ 
with transport. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

*• All flesh U gras9» and all its glory fiMlef, 
** Like the fair flower dishevell'd in the wind. 
*'Biches have wings, and grandeur is a dream, 
** The man we celebrate mast find a tomb." 

Capt. Read had now made a fortune, which if he 
had been content to have set down and enjoyed, 
would have been abundantly sufficient. But this the 
activity of his spirit forbade. His family were very 
averse to his going long voyages, and to please them 
in this, he bmlt a large and elegant packet, to go to 
the Southern ports, which in compLment to his he- 
roic wife, he called "the Mary." Many of his 
friends strenuously urged him to give himself repose 
for the remainder of ms days. But the sea was his 
element, and he had a family besides, who lived at 
great expense. Not that they took much interest in 
Sbe pomps and vanities of life; no person could be 
more averse to this than Mrs. Read. But she had 
suffered so severely in their state of poverty, in the 
early part of the war, that from that period, the poor 
were all considered as her brethren and sisters; their 
claims were indiscriminately allowed, and numerous 
were the distressed families whom her bounty made 
comfortable. This system of charity could not ex- 
ist without expense. Her husband too was extremely 
benevolent, and if ever he complained of the ex- 
penses of his family, he was silenced at once, by 
being reminded of his duty to the poor. But to re- 
turn to "the Mary." 
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She continued for some time to make voyages ti 
Southern ports, until her Captain was induced b; 
the pressing solicitations of some gentlemen in New 
York, to take some ladies to St. John's (N. B. 
He was not acquainted with the coast, but after en 
gaging two Pilots, who professed to be acquainte 
with it, he concluded to go. It was stipulated b 
the Pilots, that they should be paid before they sail 
ed, which was done: But they proved to be arrai 
rogues, entirely unacquainted with the place the 
were going to. The consequence was, they wer 
wrecked upon that dangerous coast. The Pilol 
quickly made shift for themselves, as well as ever 
hand on board, on the night of the shipwreck; an 
the ladies, four in number, were saved with a sei 
vant girl, through the intrepidity of their Capiai 
alone; who, at the imminent hazard of his own life 
got them one at a time upon a rock, where they a 
waited until morning. "The Mary" went to pieces 

This was one of the severest mortifications. Cap) 
Read affirmed, he ev^r experienced. The ladic 
were the wives of refugees, who had fled to S' 
John's in the beginning of the war. They save 
nothing but tht'ir lives, and his chagrin upon ei 
tering St. John's next day, with the ladies, wa 
extreme. However, it seemed that, even a refuge 
may be possessed of gratitude. His reception noi 
their husbands, and the general sympathy expressc 
for his loss, tended in some measure to relieve hin 
The brave, although an enemy, are sure of admir 
tion from the English. The character and exploi 
of Capt. Read were not unknown at St. John's, y 
the attentions lavished upon him, during his sb' 
stay among them, were such as he had never re 
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ed before; and it is not in human nature not to be 
pleased with tibe admiration, which we feel we de- 
serve. The person in question often declared in 
alter years, that Uie few weeks he spent at St. John's, 
was one of the pleasantest seasons of his life. He 
was followed by Uie regrets of those whom he had so 
lately made his friends, and loaded with many valu- 
able presents to his family. By the friends too 
at New- York, who had persuaded him to undertake 
toe voyage, he was liberally remembered; neverthe- 
less the loss of " the Mary" was a great blow to 
him, and besides, his fortune from that day seemed 
reversed. 

Domestic affliction also had its share in breaking 
the spirit of this intrepid friend of his country. He 
had a daughter, his youngest, whose sin^larly am- 
iable temper had endeared her in a particular man- 
ner to her father. She was besidt&s in every respect 
a desirable child. She was but 18, when attacked 
by a fatal disease; and notwithstanding every effort 
to save her, his beloved Catharine was in a few 
months borne to the grave. Although he had three 
other children, his hopes now seemed to centre in 
his youngest son, a beautiful and interesting youth, 
who it was mentioned in the former part of tMs book, 
was bom at Bristol ferry. He as well as his oldest 
brother, chose the sea. He was absent with f^ friend 
in New- York, a gentleman of fortune, who having 
no family, was exceedingly attached to young Oli- 
ver, and had determined upon making him his heir. 
He was then going upon what he called his last voy aga^ 
with this gentleman to Batavia. On their return, 
they were to settle afNew-York. in the unhealthy 

H* 
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climate of Java, Oliver Read fell a victim to ai 
idemic fever, in the bloom of opening manhc 
His adopted father hung over him in agony, an 
ter his death, refused to be comforted. He went 
a deep melancholy and followed his favorite tt 
grave in a few weeks, with no malady as the physK 
declared,but grief. Oliver's death almost overwhe 
his father. In declining years he was, however, 
ported by the consolations of religion, and he i 
an effort to shake off the cares of business, an> 
down in the enjoyment of domestic peace, i 
peace in this world was not his portion ; but the 
afflictions he was called to experience, destroyed 
hope, and by increasing his expenses, obliged 
once more to resume his laborious profession. 

His affections were bound up in his children: 
his country had been his idol ; now his God clai 
a heart where he would permit no rivals. Or 
one, they were torn from hini by death or misforl 
or what was worse,compelled to seek the asylum < 
house again, as the only refuge from domestic 
ranny and constant inquietude. One of his son 
law was lost in the Irish Channel, supposed t 

*I am loth to introduce any thing in this volume ^ 
may appear like superstition; but as the circumstanc 
lated to me by Mrs. Read many years since, was ren 
, I cannot forbear. Mrs. Head told me, or 
It young Oliver died, she was awakened by a ] 
[nocking at the door, like his knock. She started 
^, exclaiming, " Oliver, my son, is it you.'"* A ^ 
__jfrered " Yes, mother, it is I." She trembleil so tha 
cfl^ira'Oot unclose the door, ai|(l her husband can 
help her ; but no son was there. The news airivei 
soon of his death, which occurred the very night. 
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down by one of the convoy, and his destitute 
low and child had become the inmates of her fa- 
r's house. Capt. Read at the age of GO, took 
(imand of a vessel to Point Petre, (Guadaloupo) 
ere he caught the yellow fever, and died soon 
)rhe arrived. His oldest sou about ttie same time 
ived there from a diHtant port, and upon taking 

fever, was conveyed to the house, where he 
rued the shocking intelligence that his father 
I dying under the same roof. lie was unable to 

him, except as he caught a glimpse of him, as 
▼ carried him past his room to the hearse. Af- 
nis recovery, he got released from the vessel he 
ne in as mate, and brought his father's vessel 
jk to Newport. 

'hus terminated the adventurous and laborious life 
Capt. Oliver Read, of whom it may with pro- 
ety be said, there never was a warmer patriot, nor 
Lver man. His moral character too, was irre- 
»achablo — his habits strictly temperate — and las 
action for his family and friends, ardent and sin- 
e. An instance of his feelings for the former, I 
mot forbear mentioning — the circumstance of his 
dting at a coffee-house in Charleston, upon re- 
prizing a gold watch and chain, which had belong- 
to his beloved son Oliver. It was many years after 

death, and had doubtless been purlomed at the 
le of his decease, by this very stranger, who upon 
pt. Read's recovery had made his escape, n it 
I be called a fault, we may say that his implaca- 
I resentment towards the foes of his country was 
3. His motto was, never to allow treason any 
irter. • 

The society oi Free Jlasons^ of which he was a 
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member^ held him in the highest respect^ and al- 
though he did not meet with that body for many of 
the last years of his life, because his bowed down 
spirit, " could not (as he said) endure festivity* — 
yet they testified their sincere regret at his depart- 
ure, in their respectful condolemeuts with his afflict- 
ed family. 

Notwithstanding the great efforts of Capt. Readj 
to secure aa independence for his family, he left then 
but little property, in comparison to the fortune he 
had obtained. His widow, overcome with the do- 
mestic afflctions, which had for many years contiBii- 
ed to visit her devoted family, was totally unable to 
sustain this blow, followed immediately as it was by 
the death of her oldest daughter. Her Wh spirit and 
great resolution were but illy calculated to support 
her, where the arm of Omnipotence alone can sus- 
tain. A stranger to that heavenly peacei,which amidst 
his manifold trials,had supported her husband througli 
the last years of his life, and smoothed his entrance 
to the dark valley, her reason sunk under the blow, 
and she was soon reduced to a state of imbecility 
resembling childhood. Yes, it is with a pang oi 
heart the writer of this narrative records, that shehM 
seen the mind which laughed at the threats of Wal- 
lace, and scorned the arrogance of Prescott. in nuni. 
****** 

We will now follow for a few years, the veneraUe 
narrator of this story, even to the end of her event- 
ful pilgrimage. The affection of Rosa for her cous- 
in's family never knew abatement. Their ddflit 
daughter had been the adopted of her heart— for her 
she would have braved a world in arms — ^for her '' 
did brave many and great dangers. The objcc 
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armest wishes had been to have her many and 
near her; that wish had been accomplished 
her protegee was not more than seventeen years 
). She had seen her prosperously married, (as 
irase of the world is, who judge from outward 
nstances alone.) There was one care U^en oil' 
imd. To increase her satisfaction, the widow 
Jorge Brown, with whom she continued to live, 
larried to Mr. Daniel Eddy of Johnston (R. I.) 
id a brother, Thomas Eddy, who was very de- 
to marry Rosa, but being her senior by about 
y years, Rosa hesitated. The good character 
J man on the one hand, together with the pros- 
>f a competency, formed a strong inducement. 
ge, on the other hand, operated the other way. 
hesitated — in this state of indecision^ the old 
sman secured her acquiescence by a manoBUvre 
ne would have supposed would have been the 
o influence such a spirit as hers. He caus- 
) banns of marriage to be proclaimed between 
nd Rosanna Hicks; and Rosa who might before 
lave been considered as bullet proof, surrender- 
discretion; that is, she married him without any 
•time for consideration. "But," said she (when 
ig this circumstance,) " I don't know as ever I 
ted it; he was one of the kindest of hut- 
." Mrs. Daniel Eddy again became a widow, 
isided with Rosa until the end of her days, with 
other also, a very aged woman. These three 
3d very near together, within a short time of 
)ther. Rosa closed the eyes of her aged aunt 
and her daughter, the widow of Daniel Eddy, 
oth de[)arted in the triumphs of faith, and then 
husband, Thomas Eddy. 
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Mr. Eddy left all his property to Rosa, 
nephew about Rosa's a^e, to whom she was 
witiiin a year after her hrst husband's death, 
to say^ this marriage was a very happy oi 
Eddy was one of the pleasantest men 
and they harmonized in every thing. They 
a little farm about seven miles from Proidc 
the writer of this narrative has scarcely evei 
of happiness without thinking of them. C 
thing seemed at times to throw a gloom < 
habitation of Rosa ; and that was the nu 
deaths that had occurred there. This glo 
destined to be increased by an event more 
to her, than all the rest put together ; her 
Amey closed her unfortunate lite at her he 
she had attained its meridian. She died wh 
visit to Rosa, in the thirty-sixth year of 1 
Rosa never could enjoy her house after, c 
''it looked like a tomb;'* and upon her 
proposing to remove to the Western part o 
York State, where the land was easier of 
tion, she readily and joyfully comented. 

Strangers to the country and to the manne: 
inhabitants, the aged emigrants took up the 
dence in Kinderhook, a flourishing town ]^ 
Albany. Here they easily became dupes to 
positions so generally practised upon st 
They lost their property by little and littl 
Eddy had a son with him, excessively dis 
he married and brought his wife to reside wii 
But things went so bad, they concluded upon 
in^ back to their old town, and for this i 
]V£. Eddy sold the farm. Before he couldf 
lie was attacked with a lingering complaint i 
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N monlhj) put a period to his existence. His 
ness was very severe, and his wife endured in- 
ible iatigue ; but ere she had time to rest, the 
of joung Eddy, was taken ill find died with her 
it. Young Eddy himself followed her in a few 
ks. His illness, which was a sudden cold taken 
le water, was but of short duration ; but attend- 
vith such horrors of conscience, as were dread- 

witness. Rosa, who constantly and affection- 
r attended him, though he had been her greatest 
, now closed his eyes, and alone prepared to re- 

to Rhode -Island. Their property was dread- 
' encumbered, and she left the settlement of it in 
lands of an agent, with orders to pay every debt 
remit the remainder to her ; but never could 
my account of him, except word that there " was 
ing left.'* She came to Rhode-Island, and 
t the last years of her life in the family of a 
r of her first husband, the widow of Laban 
erman, Johnston, who kindly received her un- 
ler roof in her old age. 

was edifying to see the unmurmuring disposition 
which she bajj^his last sad reverse of fortune, 
the gratitud^TO evinced for every little atten- 
She whose hospitable doors were ever open, 
only to her friends, but to all the afflicted, and 
96 whole life was spent in zealous and courag- 
efibrts to serve her fellow creatures, 
jt Rosa thought she had no right to murmur, 

1 enjoying life and liberty. " Here am I," she 
Id often say, wljiep looking back upon her adven- 
18 life, and retracing the scenes dehneated here. 
)re am I, while so many of my former friends 
in the world of spipts. ^Capt. Read, and his 



i 
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once flourishing family sleep in the dust, the useful 
and the good arc taken ; I alone spared." Still she 
would hope it might be for some good, and would of- 
ten say " she mu#t be conthiued here for some par- 
ticular purpose, which in tlic order of God's provi- 
dence sne had got to perform.*' 

Had Rosa been a woman of education, she would 
doubtless have made a shining character ; but bom 
and educated as she was in poverty, and with but 
little opportunity for instruction, which in those 
days wsLS dispensed to females particularly, in a very 
limited manner, the natural energies of her genius 
were cramped, and the exuberance of imagination 
checked. How much happier she might have been 
made by mental improvement, is a question ; if she 
was destined to move in just the sphere she did 
move in, it certainly would not have added to her 
happmess. In the ordinary affairs of life, she was 
certainly a woman of most excellent judgment, 
and her memory unencumbered by the sallies of imag- 
ination, was perfect — witness the minute relation of 
this narrative, in her 76th year. It is also wortliy of 
remark too, that through all tli e^in gular adventures 
that she was called to particip^pln, her character 
escaped unceusured ; the envious breath of scandal 
never breathed on her reputation ; in the eamp or 
the cottage, Rosa appeared equally safe. Possibly 
her want of personal charms, being quite plain in ap- 
pearance, served in a great measure for protection. 

She survived the widow of Cept. Read, and his 
last daughter for many years ; she was not a profes- 
sor of religion, but the writer of this can witness 
that she was a believer in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
relied upon his sacrifice for salvation. 
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Rosanna Eddj departed this life in /September, 
1827, at the house of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Laban 
Waterman, i^ Johnston, where she had resided for the 
last years of her life. She died after a fortnight's 
illness, at the age of 79. 



In wHting this Storjr, I have availed mjrself bf (he 
niurrative of Rosa, and other information collected 
in Providence. Various hindrances have prevented 
my visiting Newport, to obta^ information there, 
and it is a circumstance of great regret, as doubtless 
much additional information of Capt. Read's public 
life might have been collected. 
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CERTIFICATES. 



I certify that I knew Capt. Oliver Read, of Newport, 
and that he commanded several privateers during the 
Revolutionary war, fought several severe actions, and 
that he was generally victorious, even when he had 
to encounter a superior force. I recollect hearing at the 
time his re-capturing the hrig Spy, a letter of marqoe 
previously commanded by Capt. Samuel Godfrey, of 
Providence. I also recollect his commanding the priva- 
teer Modesty, fitted from Providence, in which Teawl he 
was very successful. 

According to the best of my recollection, Capt. Read wis 
a man of a fine commanding appearance, about 5 feet 
9 or 10 inches in height. He was considered as brare 
and intrepid a Commander, as any out of the United 
States. CHARLES SHELDON. 

Providence, July 27, 1830. 




I certify, that I have often heard from the month ot 
my brother-in-law, Capt. Isaiah Cahoone, the story of 
the capture of the Rdbhambeau, as related in tho fbiy^ 
ing narrative. The vessel was^ according to his il 
ment, commanded by Capt. Oliver Read, of Newf 
sailed last firom the port of New-London, and whb ' 
tured by stratagem at Egg Harbor. Capt.. Cr' 
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wai an officer on board, and shortly after escaped from 
the Jersey Prison Ship, whither they had been conveyed. 
I never heard him mention but four others engaged in 
the enterprise, and conclude there were but five of them 
that escaped, namely, Capt. Oliver Read, of Newport; 
Capt. Cahoone, Capt. John Tower, Capt. ^— » CookCi 
and a Capt. Hopkins, all of Providence. Capt. Cahoone, 
(now deceased) has often related in my hearing, his pro- 
vidential escape afterwards from Long Island, in the 
depth of u inter; his sufferings were very great, for a few 
days, and his adventares singular. He finally conveyed 
himself away in a smafl boat, which he discovered near 
the shore, and got safely into Saybrook (Con.^ 

JOSE^ RAW90N. 
Providence, July, 1830. ^ 



Certificate of Joav^tknnkKD, formerly of Newport, the 
venerable father-in-law of Messrs. Townsend & Grant, 
of this town. 

I certify that I knew the fiimily of Capt. Oliver Read, 
of Newport, was well acquainted with his father, Oliver 
Read, and recollect the circumstance of his sudden death. 
I knew Capt. Oliver Read as a brave and resolute man, 
and actively engaged during the Revolutionary War. I 
also was knowing to his being Commander of the'' Ro- 
chambeau," which was eminently saccessfal in capturing 
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th« •n«mjr*i propertj, and to th« •iroiunsUnot of her 
b«iiig takeoy and retaken again by Capt. Read, at which 
time there was a most desperate battle- fought. I had a 
kinsman, who lost his life in the service of Capt Read at 
the time, bj. name Benjamin Cornell. Such was the state 
of exasperation with which they fought, that my unhap* 
py kinsman in the l|pat of the battle bared his breast and 
dared the enemy. They took sure aim^ and an unerring 
shot immediately dispatched him. 

I knew Rosanna Hicks well, and first knew her as a 
resident in the family of Oliver Read, sen. and firom her 
long residence and connection with the family (Mrs. 
Read being her aunt) should (hink her competent to give 
any information. j^gspecting their history. Capt. Olirer 
Read married mM^ Sherman, a remarkably fine looking 
woman, by whom he had a family of children, and during 
the war, they removed to Providence, until after the 
evacuation of Newport by tho British troops, when thej 
returned and resided in Broad-str£t. I recollect that 
just before the close of the war, Capt. Read bronght ibto 
the port of Newport a large and valuable brig, with har 
cargo; but before she could be condemned, peace ww 
declared, and she got off. 

JOHN HUBBARD. 

Provid§n6; Jun*j 1890. -^ 



TALE SECOND. 



THE BUND SISTERS. 

CHAPTER I. 



The family whose hereditary misfortunes furnish- 
ei the foimdation of the following story, were some 
years previous to the commencement of the Revo- 
lutionary war^ inhabitants of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania whither they had formerly emigrated from 
New- York. A part of them, to whom the singular 
Aisfortune of hereditary blindness seemed bequeath- 
ed in an especial manner, had lived on Long-Island, 
and there is an elaborate account of their case drawn 
up by the physicians of the city of New-York, now 
extant. But the name of the medical work which 
contains it, I have forgotten. I recollect, however, 
that none of the family were bom blind, though 
many of them lost their sight upon attaining Uie age 
of manhood, an^kkt it was spoken of as a case un- 

Saralleled, and 4Rmly beyond the reach of medicine. 
Losanna, the narrator of this story, remarked that 
the ignorance of the physicians respecting the nat* 
wee of the disease, was owing to the compara- 

I* 
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«v years belox« ^^ou, »^ ^r » V*^test- 
^''^Jwe Wt part 1 ^served, J*^^^, ra^l ^"^^ ^ 

^^^ mSte *V * <roi»^*"* . remote* 

''f^i believe 1 "fft^er ol^^^^e o«»!^^**J^i^ 

son <rfpS!re ikieit f ^^^ pbys^^^^JBrtotWe 1<^ 
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complaint io their remaining son, and possibly to 
preserve their two young and beautiful girls from so 
dreadful a calamity. Among his father's family , 
David and six others escaped out of a family of ten 
children ; there v^as thereifore a possibility that his 
girls might be spared. His son gave but too many 
symptoms of the approaching disease before they 
settled at Nev?-York. David took a journev to New- 
England to visit some of his relations in that quar- 
ter. The mother of Rosanna was a distant relation, 
and it was there at Rhode-Island that she saw for 
the first time the two girls, whose romantic advent- 
ures^ form the subject of this tale. 

Marianne the eldest of these girls was remarkably 
fair, and gave promise of great beauty. Alice the 
youngest was rather darker complexioned, with dark 
hair and eyes, but possessing a look of intelligence 
rarely equalled. Both as they grew up had fine 
persons, and at the time of their settlement near 
New -York, were two very interesting little girls. 

David knew no business but farming, but as he 
wished to reside near the city, he was fortunate in 
obtaining a place at some little distance from it. He 
had the care of a gentleman's farm on the Island of 
New-York, not far from the famous strait of 
Hell-Gate, from whence he was in the habit of trans- 
porting the product of his grounds to New -York in 
a boat. Before the family arrived at this little para- 
dise, the remaining son entirely lost his sight. Da- 
vid passed several vjAb here in the patient pursuits 
of agriculture. AWr taking his blind son up to the 
city with him, and submitting him to every remedy 
vrhich appeared to give the faintest prospect of re- 
moving his malady, but in vain; the physicians could 
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not discover the cause of it, nor devise a ren 
thou^ they gave David great hopes that his da 
ters might escape, telling him it was prohabl 
complaint would not visit tne female part of the 
Uy; and further, that if they discovered any sj 
toms of it, it was highly probable th^ might a 
the disease before it eventuated in entire la 
sight. 
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CHAPTER U. 

Datxd and his wife were truly pious people, and 
they tried to be submissive to the will of their heav- 
enly Father, though their eyes would often fill with 
tears as they listened to the lively and artless prat- 
tle of their interesting little daughters. Dorothea 
the mother would sometimes talk to them of 
the family misfortune, and try to prepare their 
minds for the affliction to themselves, should it 
please the Almighty to visit them with it. Some- 
times the beautiful sisters wOuld appear thoughtful 
and cast down, but again the natured gaiety of their 
tempers would get the better of their fears. Mean- 
while the reputation of their exceeding beauty spread 
itself far and wide; though they had but just ap- 
proached the age of womanhood, the rustic beaux 
in the neighborhood were all looking out with anx- 
iety to see who they would give a preference to, and 
it was not long before it became decided, that the 
lovely Marianne had bestowed her heart upon the 
son of a gentleman farmer in the neighboroood. — 
The father of this young man was at first opposed to 
the match, from motives of family pride; but at 
length be was induced to give his consent from ne- 
eessity, as his «on avowed a determination to go to 
sea, m case of his father's refusal; and the old gen- 
tleman could not 0hdure to lose this only remaining 
' prop of his declining age, for he was the last sur- 
viving offspring of a marriage contracted late in 
I. life, and the only heir of a handsome property, 
K both by father's and mother '« side. 
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David pondered long uponi the propriety of ap- 
prising the young man of the misfortune which 
threatened, as he belieyed, his whole race; but at 
length, influenced by the entreaties of his wife, he 
consented to say nothing about it. A dreadful con- 
sciousness of duplicity would sometimes, howeyer, 
visit him, particularly when he reflected upon the 
probability of the marriage being procrastinated 
several years, on account of the youth of tbe parties. 
About one year from this time, Alice, the youngest 
daughter, who was scarce fifteen, was addressed by 
a young farmer in the neighborhood, of good pros- 
pects and respectable character; and to him the in- 
teresting Alice, all life and intelligence, surrendered 
her youthful affections. Often on a summer's afler- 
noon« the venerable parents would seat themsehes 
in the little alcove at the foot of their garden, while 
the light-hearted girls were sailing round the little 
promontories and among the delightful islands in the 
neighborhood. And sometimes too the young men, 
Edwin and James, would shoot their little skiff 
through all the perilous passes of Hell Gate, iust to 
shew their skill to the old couple, and exhibit the 
pretty fears of Marianne and Alice, who always pro- 
tested against their feats of dexterity, but m vain. 

It was on one of those delightful afternoons in the 
month of June, so peculiar to this latitude, that the 
youthful couple prepared to take a sail. Edwin had 
just discovered a landing in a retired and beautiful 
creek, where a grove of lofty tre^s, and a chaim- 
ing rivulet which murmured through it, bordered by 
flowers, seemed to give one an idea of paradise, ana 
Paradise they called it. After going in the mamii^'; 
and spreading a repast in the grove, where they leS \ 
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^ two sisters, and a young lad — ^they prepared to sur- 
prise the girls, and tiieir parents, whom they insisted 
should accompany them together with their son, who 
though blind, always appeared ^tified by new 
scenes, which he would cause his sisters to describe 
to him. They satout in high spirits, and were delight- 
ed upon their arrival, to find some of their young com- 
panions, and a table spread with all the delicacies of 
the season. Another boat load soon appeared in 
flight, with the parents of Edwin, and James and two 
or three of their married friends. The feast was 
prolonged, and the laush and joke, and sone, went 
round, until the approach of twilight warned tnem of 
the necessity of returning. 

During their sail home, Edwin called upon the 
comiHuiy to admire some fishes that were sporting by 
the side of the boat, far beneath the surface of the 
water. Their extreme beauty and playful gambols, 
were much admired by the party generally — ^but Ma- 
rianne declared she could not see them, and a few 
moments after, complained of a pain in her eyes. — 
Dorothea felt that dreadful sinking of heart, which 
a certain foreboding of evil to a beloved object never 
fails to give ; and David was observed to smite his 
breast and raise his eyes to Heaven. Edwin, en- 
irely unconscious, begged Marianne to lean her head 
gainst him, while he gently placed his hand on her 
yes, and in this manner they reached home. How- 
ler, upon entering the house, she said it was gone, 
id the circumstance appeared forgotten, it was 
»t forgotten, however, by David and hit wife; 
d eany the next morning he sat out for New- 
ark, without saying any thine to the rest of 
> family. The mother of Marianne was in 
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great perplexity how to break the matter 
daughter, who appeared to have forgotten tJi< 
that seemed to hang over them. By degree! 
ever, she made known her fears, and by the ti 
father returned, accompanied by a physician, c 
become Quite calm for she was excessively a 
at first. The physician examined her eyes^ 
was nothing visible, except the traces of tea 
her pulse; it was perfectly re^lar, and bes 
confirmed state of good health. There waj 
ing to cause the slightest apprehension exec 
pain complained of, the evening iDefore, and^li 
to persuade them that it was occasioned b^ 1 
at the water so much during the day, which 
illuminated b^ the rays of a summer sun, is 
to be exceedmgly hurtful, and endeavored 1 
suade Marianne and her sister, to give up the! 
tic excursions, unless in the evening. He wi 
paring to depart after completely quieting the f 
the family, when his lovely patient was visite 
return of the same dull, heavy pain, accom 
by dimness of sight. The sdarmed parents < 
him to remain, and if possible endeavor to nm 
the cause. He did, but could discover notl 
The pain continued for a season and then Ic 
apparently well as before. Convinced from 1 
count of the other members of this unfbrtunat 
ily, that the same calamity was about to ov 
this lovely young woman, the benevolent p 
iannow felt the utmost concern. He took 
blood from her arm,' which appeared to afford 
and recommending a course oi diet which he fl 
might be of service, and taking particafaar c 
keep the room partially darkened, departed. 
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^ directions were carefully attended to, and for many 
months Marianne never went out until afler sunset, 
when she would walk in the garden, and sit in the 
little alcove. 

One of the greatest amusements of poor Marianne^ 
was to have Alice read to her, and the Bible was no>r 
her favorite book. At the commencement of her 
disease, she used fervently to pray that she might re- 
tain her sight ; but at length she was enabled to say, 
•* Thy wiU'be done." A sweet serenity of soul 
was visible in her deportment, and her beauty seem- 
ed "to have acauired something almost celestial." 
The peace of Goa reigned in her heart ; and the calm 
of her manner prevented those bursts of grief in her 
presence, which every member of the family could 
not but sometimes give way to. She would oflen 
talk to Alice, and beg her to make herself acquaint- 
ed with the word of God, while she had the blessing 
of sight, hinting her fears, *' that she also, might be 
called to part with it." Poor Alice was over- 
whelmed with grief: hours and hours she would 
hang on her sister's neck, kissing her and begging 
heaven to spare her sight. During this time, Edwin 
was all attention. He had now, for the first time, 
been made acouainted with the extent of the family 
misfortune, ana the danger there was, that his heart's 
idol was about to become a participator of it. — 
Marianne tried to console him to meet such a calam- 
ity, with becoming fortitude. For her sake, he tried 
to suppress his feelings before her ; but it was evi- 
dent that he underwent a most violent struggle. 

At length the time came when the li^t of day 
was forever shut out from the eyes of Marianne ; 
every thing had been tried by a variety of Physi- 
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cians, but in vain — the word hail gone forth, and . 
was never more to behold tlie day. Total darkix 
rame upon her suddenly ^ although her sight had bee 
gradually grow hi g dim. She was sitting with AIi( 
in the little alcove. She could still discern son 
features of the landscape, and said to her sister, " 
I should be entirely blind, I should never forget tli 
beautiful place." Suddenly, she caught hersistei 
arm, saying, ** I am blind. O Alice, it is total dail 
ncss — my sister! my sister! Merciful God! Shall 
never see againV The shrieks of Alice soon brougl 
David and his wife to the spot. Edwin, too, wh 
happened to come in just at the moment, was a pa 
ticipator of the scene, and it was one of indescribi 
ble wretchedness. The mother hung over her b« 
reaved child, uttering the loudest cries and lament! 
tions. Alice wrung her hands, calling to Heaven i 
have mercy; while Edwin clasped her in his arm 
bathing her beautiful face with his tears, and kissln 
those now ray less eyes. David, pious but hean 
broken David, gazed upon the scene with unutterabl 
woe, for some time. At length he articulated, " Tli 
Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away"- 
and Marianne, finishing the sentence, added, "file! 
sed be the name of the Lord." And from that mc 
mcnt she seemed to recover her composure. 

Nothing could have exhibited the power of £yin 
grace over the human mind, more tlian the sacrific 
which Marianne was preparing to make. She n 
fleeted upon the utter helplessness of her situatioi 
and her inability to discharge the duties of a wifi 
especially to a man who had a great ambition thatk 
should make a figure in the world ; and she thoii|j 
it her duty to persuade, and did persuade EldwiD, 
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up all thoughts of marrying her. At firdt tha 
g man resented all attempts to persuade him. 
e would not hear his father on the subject 
1. But their united remonstrances began to 

some effect on his mind at last ; and the dread- 
apprehension of entailing such a calamity 
. his if^hole posterity, at length determined him. 
at the same time, he inwardly determined never 
arry, and to devote himself to Marianne as an 
tionate brother ; he consequently continued to 
her, and to fan the flame that he felt was con- 
ng him. 

ic parents of young James, the lover of Alice, 
e mean time began to take the alarm, and to try 
very art they could devise, to draw their son 

the object of his attachment, but in vain. The 
young men were not soriy when the commence- 
t of hostilities between this country and Great 
iin, gave them an opportunity to resist for a time 
mportunities of their respective families. They 
: therefore amonir the first who took up arms in 
quarter, and enrolling themselves in a rf'giment, 

raising in Connecticut, they departed to face 
bes of their country, and prepared to shed their 
1 if necessary in defence of its liberties, and in 
uring its independence. Wc shall pass over the 
ng between Alice and her lover, and Mari- 

and him whom she now called " brother.*' 

shall we dwell upon the conduct of the 
young soldiers; they were brothers in a£fec- 
-in affliction likewise, and thev fought side by 

one of them was twice wounded, but I have 
>tten wbicli. During the fiistyear of the cam- 
1^ the father of Edwin died ; his son did not sea 
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liim after liis entering the army, but the old gentle- 
Ulan, who was very patriotic, left him bis blesung, 
with his request " never to lay down his arms un- 
til his country was free." But to return to the fam- 
ily of David, whose trials were certainly not lessened 
by the absence of the two young soldiers, and their 
continual anxiety respecting tlieir fates. But alas, 
troubles never come alone, and during the first two 
years of the war, Alice began to feel the dull heavy 
pain in her eyes that formerly announced to Mariaone 
the dreadful calamity of blindness. She had never 
doubted it would finally be her case, from the time 
of her sister's misfortune. She was only a year 
younger than Marianne ; she had then retained her 
sight one year longer than her beloved sister.— 
She had not the same resighcd will, yet her natur- 
al strength of mind was very great, and she forbore 
all vain regrets, would not suffer herseli to use any 
preventatives, believing them of no use, and a fruit- 
less expense, she sat about preparing herself for the 
time when she should be deprived of sight, not sparing 
her eyes in the least, she devoted herself to making 
and mending whatever was necessary for the familr, 
in order to lighten her mother's task when she could 
no longer assist her in sewing. Whether it was ow- 
ing to this or some other cause her blindness came on 
much more rapidly than her sister's, and so admirable 
was the fortitude of this amiable girl, that she for- 
bore to tell day by day, how her sight failed her, or 
to complain olf the pain she endured, and when the 
last gleam of dav faded from her sight, she managed 



so as not to let the family know she was totally blb^ 
for many days. An elderly woman who had b|p 
left a widow m indigent circumstances, and had found 
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a shelter recently in David's liouse^ was the first 
that discovered her situation; and her aiTection for 
Alice was so increased by this display of fortitude, 
that she never left her to the end of her life, and for 
more than twenty years after, was her unfailing at- 
tendant, leaving the mother to attend more particu- 
larly to Marianne. 

The first visit James made to his native town wa« 
not until after a long absence. It was a short and 
stolen one; New-York was then in possession of tlic 
British, and the visit was attended with some risk. 
Alice, his beloved Alice, was then totally blind. « 

What the trials of David and his wife were, during 
the period of the war, may be easily imagined, know- 
ing how perfectly defenceless tliey were. The 
house was alternately the quarters of American and 
British soldiers. During this period, the two beauti- 
ful and defenceless daughters were kept entir^ 
secluded, literally imprisoned, for the few days they 
remained; and through the whole time of the near 
neighborhood of the enemy, they were obliged to 
keep secluded. This, to be sure, in their situation, 
was not much of a deprivation, as their misfortune 
seemed of itself, to cut them off in a great measure 
from the pleasures of social intercourse. 

The owner of the place vChere David resided was 
a tory, and it was probably owing to this circum- 
stance, that the family of David remained so little 
disturbed, although the peaceable deportment of the 
occupant himself, and his poor blind son, ought to 
have been respected any where. Sometimes poor 
David, morq than usually oppressed by his fears, 
\w||d e^plaisi, '' Oh that Edwin and James were 
h^T." " Rather rejoice, father (his daughters 
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would answer^ that tiiey are not. Even ii they 
could remain nere safe, it would heighten our dii- 
tressei to know they were partakers of the same 
privations." 

One circumstance in a particular manner for some 
time gave the distressed family great additional un- 
easiness, and that was the attentions of a certain 
British officer, who happened on his first call to 
encounter Marianne, and struck with her heauty, he . 
repeated his visit again and again, inquiring the par- 
ticulars of her case, and lamenting that so beautiful 
a person should labor under such a privation. On 
one of those occasions he said, ''As soon as we have 
conquered this country, I shall return to Endand, 
and then if you will let me, I will take this girl over 
and have her cured. I doubt not our English faculty 
can do something for her." David forbore ^i^ra- 
dently) to express the feelings this speech gave mm, 
and only calmly answered, *' We will talk of it at 
soon 08 the country is conquered,*' 

But however the proposition of the young officer 
might alarm the family, David could not set over the 
thought that the English physicians might possibly 
help his daughters; and contrary to the advice of \m 
wife and the entreaties of the two girls, h^ departed 
on the morrow for the quarters of Gen. Cunton, 
where it was said the first physician and surgeon of 
the regiment then was. 

As usual in such cases, the physician applied to, 
proposed to have the opinion of*^ several more, by 
which means they contrived to spunge poor old Da- 
vid out of a great deal of his hard eaminn, and^ 
the saying is, **play into one another's paakets.** ^p 

Dorothea, finding the thing irretrievable, ha d w- 
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rayed her daughters in a neat and simple, but yet 
tasteful manner, for the inspection of the company, 
among whom many very significant looks were ex- 
changed, indicative of astonishment, at the discovery 
of so much beauty. Those looks were perceptible 
to the quick eye of Dorothea, though entirely unob- 
served by her husband. They spent a long time fiji 
examining the eyes of the two ^rls, which exhibited 
nothing uncommon, to give an intimation of the nat- 
ure of the disease. Their pulse was regular, their 
health perfect, and finally, coler a good deal of fum- 
blmg, and technical i argon, they departed, acknow- 
ledging they could do nothing now, and lamenting, 
as me faculty generally do, when the case is beyond 
their skill, that they had not been sent for sooner. 

At a little distance from the house, the company 
halted, and afler some consultation, they all came 
back, averring that they had concluded the disease 
was occasioned by a humor, and that it might avail 
to try a certain bath, the preparation for which they 
had in the city, but could not conveniently apply it, 
without the two girls could be placed there under 
their care, for a few days. To this the two girls 
and their mother made violent opposition, though 
David, in the simplicity of his heart, was for adopt- 
ing the experiment at once. This was but a very 
short time before the evacuation of New- York, and 
the bustle that succeeded that joyful eVent, together 
with the arrival of their two young friends, complete- 
ly drove it out of their heads. 

And it was not until after the conclusion of this 
story, that the circumstance happened to cross the 
nJBd of David, who suddenly exclaimed, when he 
remembered it; *' Well, now I don't believe but what 
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it was some stratagem of them doctors 
gals to their sight, whether they would 
after all we need not have be.en so friji 

Marianne had slightly mentioned the 
to Edwin, who, upon hearing the solilo 
suddenly sprang from his chair, exch 
hang their benevolence; the mystery, i 
is now out." 

" Yes," said James, and had they 1 
selves in our care, we would have 
bath at the bottom of HcU Gate." 
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CHAPTER III. 

At the time New-York was evacuated by Ihe 
British^ our jonng soldiers were discharged, their 
term of service having expired; and although the 
father of Edwin had desired him not to lay down his 
arms until his country was free, yet as the young 
soldier had seen very hard service, and felt great need 
of rest to a shattered constitution, he very properly 
disregarded the request, and resolved for a time to 
retreat to his paternal residence. 

He and James arrived together, and taking a night's 
repose, went over in the morning to see David's 
family. They arrived the day after the evacuation 
of the British, and found Dorothea as usual engaged 
in her domestic avocations, assisted by the widow 
befbre mentioned. The giiis, she said, were in their 
own room, at work. Edwin could not resist the 
desire to steal upon them unawares. He soflly ap- 
proached the door, which was parUy opened, and 
saw his beloved Marianne sitting with some knitting 
work in her hand, while Alice was standing behind 
her, combing her beautiful hair« which slie platted 
and put up with much taste, being guided by the 
sense of feeling- alone. She then parted the curls on 
the fair forehead of Marianne, confining them with a 
small comb; then stooping down, she kissed her 
affectionately, saying, " I doubt not, mv sweet sis- 
ter^ you now look as beautiful as ever; if there ever 
is a time when I feel ready to repine, it is when I 
long once again to see your sweet face." Marianne 
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relumed her sister's caress, dropping a tear upon her 
cheek as she strained her to her bosom; but her heart 
was too full to speak. Edwin could contain himself 
no longer, but rushing forward, he folded the two 
lovely unfortunates together in his arms, and ming- 
ling his tears with theirs, called them his << two dear 
sisters, his only remaining treasures upon earth." 
James now came forward, and claimed his share of 
recognition. 

What must have been the feelings of these two 
young men, in presence of those unfortunate and 
still K»ndly loved beings 1 There was a pensive sad- 
ness seated upon the brow of each, in place of tba 
ever smiling gaiety which once revelled there; and 
the complexion of Marianne, in particular, Edwin 
could see, was much paler than it used to bo. His 
heart died within him, as sealed by her and holding 
his hand affectionately between hers, she inquired 
in her usual sweet accents, of his health, and spoke 
of bis trials and hardships; and then she would lift 
up her eyes to his face, as though she could still see 
him, and he knew she could not. Yet those beau- 
tiful eyes had not yet lost their expression : their 
appearance was very little different from what it for- 
merly was. As to Alice, she was in appearance 
altered for the better; she had now put on the look 
of womanhood, and it became her. Her findy 
rounded form had acquired a degree of fulness, in 
)}lace of the extreme slightness it oiice exhibited, 
much more to the lover's taste; and the look of se- 
dateness, and even sadness, which she wore, Jamei 
thought more fascinating than her former appear- 
ance of childish gaiety. Nothing could surpass the 
daxzling coiuplexioii which she retained, ana whose 
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bloom was now heightened by consciousness. Yet 
beautiful as she was, she was still inferior to Mari- 
anne, in whose face and form and manner there was 
a touching something, that caused every chord to 
vibrate in the beholder. Their uncommon beauty, 
combined with utter helplessness, had caused some 
tormenting fears in the breast of David, during those 
lawless times, and upon the capture of New- York, 
he had planned an immediate remove; but finding at 
length that he was safe where he was, if he did not 
attempt crossing the sound, he concluded to remain, 
trusting that their terrific and troublesome neighbors 
would ere long take their departure; for David was 
one of those, who, in the worst of times, never doubt- 
ed the final success of. the cause of liberty. 

It was with a pang which they could ill suppress, 
that the two lovers at length tore themselves away, 
promising to call again in a day or two. " I know, 
sister," said Alice, " that we are only treasuring up 
sorrow for them as well as ourselves, by continuing 
this intimacy. But Oh dear, sister, it was I that 
invited them to come again; but I have not your 
fortitude and self-denial. I cannot refuse myself 
the dear delight of knowing that James is near me, 
though reason tells me I cannot now be his wife, 
poor helpless being that I am" — and again the sis- 
ters mingled their tears. 

Edwin and James stepped a few moments in the 
earden, to linger in the art)OT that had so often been 
the scene of mutual vows — when Dorothea hastily 
passing them, whispered, ''Don't go yet — ^I have 
something to say, at the same time laying her hand 
on hi»r lipi , to motion silence. The two young men 
were lost in wonder, particularly as they found them- 
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selves left, alone for half an hour. At length, after 
seeing David depart to his work, they perceived 
D)rothea approaching. After looking carefully 
around, she be^n, <* I dare not let my husband 
know my fears, he is already so timid; but I feel u 
though some great calamity threatened us. Lut 
evening I came to call the girls to supper, as usual, 
from this place, where they usually spend an hour or 
two towards night, and as I happened to come up to 
the arbor by a side path, I discovered a man looking 
through the foliage, and gazing attentively at Mari- 
anne, as I thought. I made a little noise, when he 
drew back and hid himself in the bushes, firom 
my view. I hurried the girls in, and knowing that 
the hours they spent here was all the comfort tfafy 
eojoyed, I did not tell them of the circumstance. 
My husband was out, and as I had no one to search 
but my poor blind son, I never knew what became 
of him, or whether he was friend or foe." 

James made very light of her commanication; but 
Edwin advised her not to trust the girls in the arbor 
again at twilight, telling her the times were so law- 
less, and the enemy so lately in their neighborhood, 
it was not safe. For some days the story made him 
uneasy, but at length the recollection of it pret^ 
much faded from their mmds. 

Edwin and James had many consultations respect- 
ing their visits to the sisters, and at lengtl^tfaiy both 
agreed it was cruel to keep alive an affection oq both 
sides, that could only be productive of mutnal un- 
happiness; for the additional misfortune of Alice 
losing her sight at about the same time of life, had 
impressed it upon their minds that it wu a family 
misfortune and one that would be transmitted to futun 
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generations. Though David himself had escaped, yet 
he could not deny«that it had afflicted some of the fam- 
ily before, and as every body assured Uiem it would 
prove hereditary, they firmly believed it. There 
were times when affection nearly conquered their 
reluctance to lead about a blind wife; and had not 
a dread of something further intervened, it is proba- 
ble every present disadvantage would have been 
waived. However, they at length came to the con- 
clusion, painful as it was, to refrain from visiting 
them, except once in a long time, and that in a for- 
mal jnanner. Although it is a say fag that the reso- 
lutions of people in love do not amount to much, 
yet on this occasion the persons in question perse- 
vered manfully, until one evening the two young 
men had strolled down to the shore, and being invi^ 
ed by the beauty of the evening, they concluded to 
take a little sail. 

" Where shall we gol" asked Edwin. 

*' Why suppose we row up to David's, just for 
oncel" said James. " We need not stay long, you 
know." 

The request was too agreeable to Edwin to be 
resisted; they therefore keeping close along the shore, 
began to pull up towards David's farm. They pro- 
ceeded however in silence, each fully taken up with 
his own reflections, when just as they had nearly 
completed their vovage, and were about to round a 
little promontory tnat lud the farm from their view, 
a piercing shnek reached them from that direction, 
followed by the report of a pistol, and immediately a 
barge thot past them like lightning. It was rowed 
by a number of oarsmen, and in its stem thejjr dis- 
covered by her white drapery a female figure, in the 
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j^rasp of two men; it was starliglit, but Edwin hW 
no difficulty in detecting the charaoter of the rax iyA- 
crs. Instantly they turned the boat's head and fol- 
lowed in her wake. It was evident they were seen; 
but as the barge probably thought they were indiffer- 
ent persons, and only two men, they excited but 
little attention. With all their efforts, it was im- 
possible to keep up with the barge, who for all thej* 
knew might lead them to sudden destruction. Nev- 
crlheless they strained every nerve to reach them. 
They could hear voices, for some time, on the shore, 
and sec lights mdVing, and at length they descried 
two or three boats put off, in several directions. It 
was with feelings which can never be described, 
that they saw the barge about to pass Hell Gate, a 
place of which they knew British seamen to be pro- 
foundly ignorant, and of their being British they had 
no doubt. Yet she must have passed it once before, at 
least; but it was now night. Presently they saw 
her stop for a few moments, probably to hold a con- 
sultation. 

The two adventurous young men now gained cour- 
age. They knew themselves to be possessed of all 
the information which the most experienced Pilot 
could desire, respecting this terrific place. Twice 
they saw the barge stop and recede a few paces. 
By this time the skiff had gained perceptibly upon 
them. Once they halted, apparently waiting for the 
boat to come up; then urgecl by some motive or oth- 
er, they proceeded onwaKl with increased velocity. 
But ignorant of the crooks and turns, and unable on 
account of the darkness to see the circles.distinctly, 
thev missed their track, and just as Edwin was 
within a few rods of her, the head of the barge had 
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entered ihe circle of one of the whirls; the two men 
in the stern left their hold of the femde, and sprang 
to their oars; and Edwin, impressed with the idea 
that it was Marianne, shouted " Throw yourself 
overboard, and I will save you." 

The voice of love now reached her ear — there was 
not a man probably who heard him in the barge, 
altLough he shouted to the top of his voice. But 
Marianne heard the well-known voice, and quicker 
than thought, she leaped overboard, and Edwin had 
only time to utter one .word more, that was '< bal- 
lance," before she Was hauled into the bo^t. Then 
availing himself of a narrow pass, close along, in an 
opposite direction of the barge, he bore away, and 
was soon out of danger, while the hoarse shouts of 
the barge's crew, who had now got fairly into the 
whirl, pursued them for some distance.* Marianne, 

* It has been said to bo improperly called Hell-Gato, 
and many have insfsted, that its proper name was Hurl- 
Gate, (possibly thinking, as a certain modern preacher 
did, that the former word,*' is one that must not be nam- 
ed to polite ears.") But for my own part, I should think 
the foni.er one the most appropriate that could be found; 
since tho witchery c«f the scene must forcibly remind 
one of the flowery descent to the kingdom of. darkness. 
Few scenes in nature indeed can surpass that which dis- 
closes itself on every side of this strait. Every thing to 
make the landscape charm is here exhibited — beautiful 
farms in the highest state of cultivation — gentlemen's 
seals which unite architectural ^eauty with rural ele- 
gance — verdant lawns, blooming orchards and gardens 
— ^with all the et cetera of pavilions, arbors, grottos, &c. 
with here' and there a grove of venerable trees — and 
liiQSt cnchfpiting little islands. 
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in tlic mean time, laying flat in the bottom of the 
boat, they did not know whether she was deeui or 
alive. The barge, they discovered, finally succeed- 

The land so noar on each side, for it is not in ■ome 
parts more than half a mile broad, seems to ^ve a feeling 
of security as you enter the pass, which in itself ezhib* 
its only a smooth sheotof water, where nothing is heard 
in good weather but the gentle rippling of the tide; 
the treaeheroua whirlpools only exhibiting circles od 
the surface, which except that they occupy a large circnn- 
ference Cbeing expanded in proportion to the depth uf 
water above the rocks,) resemble those made by playing 
duck and drake. '' Can this be a place of terroi ?" ei- 
claims the spectator, who finds himself in the atiait fiff 
the first time. " No," say the Captain and all hindi, 
" there is no kind of danger here whatever." But let hin 
watch the anxious eye of the Pilot, that surer index 
than the cloud in heaven is of the threatening stonu- 
Observe his deportment and in the restless and ndgetinf 
sinxiety that ho betrays until the fatal spot is past in 
safety, you have an affirmative. I remember thit 
1 .thought it no joke myself once, at being swung rooiii 
two or three times stern foremost, in one of those magic 
circles. 

It was a very blustering day and we had come dowi 
the sound at a great rate before the wind, when from loat 
unskilfulncss in the management of the vessel, or fie* 
the sudden subsiding of a gust in the very worst part «f 
the strait, the sails l>ecame perfectly useless, and tho 
sloop which was heavily loaded with lime, from eaieeS' 
ing far on one side, now suddenly righted, and her flH* 
stood upright. It would have been a curious scene Iv 
a philosopher, if one could philosophize at such asMi* 
roent, to observe the different countenances on boui 
The Captain, though he made very liffht of the dngv 
when it was past, was pale as marble; still he cqbh 
manded silence and gave his orders with great pronp* 
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ed in getting out of the whirl, and it was believed 
safely weatliercd the strait; but whether it was the 
danger they had just escaped, or the idea that the 
affrighted maiden had thrown herself into the sea, 
and was drowned — no one knew — but they did not 
attempt to turn back again. As soon as they got 
through the pass, Edwin raised poor Marianne in his 
arras, and discovered that she was alive; terror only 
had kept her silent. No persuasion could induce 
her to sit up, and she lay there until they reached the 
shore, accompanied part of the way by poor old Da- 
vid and two other boats from the neighborhood, who 
had kindly volunteered to go in pursuit of his daugh- 

titude and presence of mind. At one end of the cabin knelt 
an invalid ^irl sppplicatingfor life, who looked ns though 
she could not live three months, with the best of care. 
Beside her a Quaker lady sat wringing her hands, while 
in an opposite state room lay a mother pressing her in- 
fant to her bosom in convulsive agony. The rest of the 
female passengers stood gazing at each other in stupid 
amazement, with the exception of one beautiful and in- 
teresting young creature, whose agony and distress ex- 
ceeded description; she was the daughter of pious and 
respectable parents, in the city of Philadelphia, and had 
about a year before eloped with a gambler oy profession, 
with whom she had travelled and shared strange vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, until sick of her wandering and unset- 
tled life, she was returning to throw herself upon the 
mercy of her parents. It really seemed as though the 
gambler felt some touch of pity and remorse, while he 
gazed ugoir tlie wreck he had made, and for a few mo- 
ment^ to lose the savage in the man. However, the 
danger was soon ovei, for as soon as the topsail was 
hoisted, a merciful squall struck us and sent us through 
the fo aming waters with the fleetness of tho ^ ind, liter' 
aUy. ' L* 
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ier, armed with pistols and cutlasses. The ' 
ed mother of Mariamie was almost too ha] 
receiving her daughter again to her bosom, an 
was perfectly frantic with joy. A good nui 
the young men agreed to stay that night ar 
guard around the house and garden, from th 
of which Marianne had been fbrciblv seized, 
the family were putting her to bed, and U8 
storatives to revive her from the torpid bU 
which terror and extreme exhaustion had 
her, Edwin drew James aside, into a retired 
the garden, to communicate his feelings. 

" James," said he, '^ the events of this nig 
determined me to marry Marianne, at all ev 

" I will marry her sister if you do," said 
" My brother," said Edwin, " my brother ; 
give me your hand, and let us solemnly swea 
to leave these two defenceless girls, but U 
them immediately, and convey them to a ] 
safety." The oath was reciprocally give 
when on the morrow, the pale but still lovd] 
anne was dressed, and led out by her mother t 
her deliverer, Edwin folded her to his bos 
claimed the promise given to him five years 
It was in vain the blushing Marianne urged t 
denial, and sacrifice he would make— £e p 
the sacrifice would be to renounce her. ^^And 
oh where, Marianne," said he, " could I G 
like yours 1 The woman, who at my r 
would throw herself into the sea ; conscienc 
next generation would not believe such a thL 
sible.'^ 

*' Why you forget, dear Edwin," said she 
death was before me to remain whore I was; 
unknown, and dreadful doom \i I ^ol safely ^ 
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'< Come, you shall not allay the triumph of my van* 
ity," said Edwin. " 1 will leave it to all present, if the 
woman who jumps into the sea for a man, can reason- 
ably refuse to marry himV Alice shed tears of joy 
at the idea of her sister's happiness; and it was not 
until some hours after, that she knew of the mutual 
promise of James and Edwin. We need not add 
that she was prevailed on to give her hand to James, 
on the same day that saw her sister united to Ed- 
win. 

The whole family soon after removed to one of 
our Western States, where Edwin possessed a large 
tract of land. Rosa further informed me that she 
had twice heard from them in a lapse of years, 
and that Uie complaint of the eyes, which there had 
been so many ^ars, would prove hereditary, had 
never ended in total blindness, with any of their de- 
scendants. The probability is, that the complaint 
was not then understood by the physicians, and that 
it can now be cured in the earliest stages of it. She 
said the sisters made excellent wives, and sustained 
a high character for piety, and that the brother 
whom the reader will also recollect was blind, mar- 
ried somewhere in-that country, but she was igno- 
rant of tiie circumstances attending it, and presumes 
tJbey were not of so romantic a character as those at- 
tending the marriage of the daughters. 
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THE KING'S SHIP. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Now hoist the lail and let the ttreamers float 
\x .^^P^'* ^* waiiton breese. Strew the deck 
ji^'With lavender and sprinkle liquid iwetts, 
^ That no rude savor maritime invade 
** The nose of nice nobility." 

In the year 1776, when a British squadron, 

manded by Wallace, and attached to th 

of Admiiial Graves, lay just without the hail 
Newport, every one at all acauainted with th 
tory of Rhode-Island, during tne Revolutionar 
may recollect the state of excitement, the inhaf 
of Newport were kept in, during that memorab 
riod. There was a strict blockade, and the fh 
alarms caused by the vaunting threats, and p 
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of that blustering hero, whom Trumbull hu- 
isly styles the " Pop-gun Wallace," altliough 
lid no essential mischief, certainly prevented 
i from feeling comfortable. 
f2L9 during one ofthose sultry lazy days, when 
28 of inertness and inactivity inevitably beset 
Uie most active, (and the spirit so intimately 
cted with the body, sufifers a corresponding de- 
on) tliat my story commences. The wind what 
Jiere was of it, blew from the land, i. e. north- 
and Newport, Tsu comfortable and delightful 

refreshed by the sea breeze,) is then hot as 
ther place; and people might be seen in every 
ion, yawning and complaining of tli9 intolera* 
;at of the atmosphere. 

o gentlemen, the one a Captain of militia, and 
ther a merchant of the place, were lounging 
ivhere the Redwood Library now stands, might 
or aught I know on the hill in order to catch 

breath of air, from whatever quarter it might ' 
It was near the hour of noon^ when one of 
happening to direct his gaze southwardly, saw 
r the King's ships stationed near the mouth of 
irbor, swung off in an easterly direction. Af- 
)tching her for some time, he turned to the 
in, " Yon ship," said he, " manceuvres vciy 
;e]y," and putting a spy-glass in hiscompanions 

" do you see'* said he '* how near the shore she 
aches 1 " Her motions had not been unobserv- 
om the town ; she "had been closely viratched^ 
thought there was an attack upon Portsmouth 
ibplated. Some thought one thing, and some 
er, wliile watching her jibing and tacking, and 
strange and contradictory manoeuvres. But one 
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thing they all agreed in, that she was managed in tbe 
most awkward, bungling manner possible ; and not 
a few expressed the belief, that any of their fisher- 
men, that could manage his own little boatj would 
have done better. At length some of the long heads 
were convinced, mischief was intended, and that 
the apparent awkwardness of the pilot was finene. 
But to return to our two gentlemen^ "^ I think" said 
the Captain, after coolly examining the ship tbroU|ch 
the spy-glass, " I think it probablb, 1 shall be called 
out before night at the head of my company." 

** Before night," re-echoed his companion, " vhy 
good God, look there !" The Captain directed {uf 
glance towards Tower-Hill, but ere he descried the 
beacon — tlie alarm gun, from the opposite fort, shook 
the ground whereon ^cy were standing ; thieving 
down his glass without any ceremony, he then di- 
rected his flying steps towards the alarm post, when 
he knew his company would probably be gathered, 
bei'ore he could join them. As to Mr. Lawton the 
merchant, he kept his station, resolved to be on the 
spot, when the Captain, and his company should pass 
towards the beach, for in that direction the ship was 
now moving, and to witness the battle, should there 
be one, if battle it could be called, where all the 
blows would probably be on one side. 

Meanwhile, the alarm had rapidly spread, and 
many a leather apron had turned out, and shoulder- 
ing some antiquated gun, that perhaps, had neither 
lock nor barrel, repaired to the scene of action, and 
volunteered to accompany the few militia, who 
were about to inarch to the beach. One old field; 
piece was mustered, and cxultingly and ostentatiooit- 
iy dragged after them, with colors flying, dtbf^ 
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beating, &c. At their Jicad the puissanC Captain 
stepped off in style ; a few, though, who had com- 
menced their march with great glee and resolution, 
when they came in sight of the ship, and began to 
count her teeth, felt their courage cool a little, and 
preferred lingiering behind with Lawton and being 
8]>ectators oi the battle. Several crept into the stone 
mill, and slyly looking through the port- holes, saw 
their companions pass by; but to do them justice, 
there were but very few cowards among tbem, and 
it is very possible, those who hid in the mill, might 
have been quite as courageous, though not as rash, at 
those who resolved to place themselves directly in 
the fire of the ship, without the smallest possibility, 
had iuch been the event," of doing any good. How- 
ever, the company kept on, and soon arrived at the 
beach, in front of which the " King's ship," now dis- 
played her broad pennon, within grape shot of the 
neroic Yankees. For a moment they stopped and 
gazed in admiration, they had never had as near a 
view of so large a ship before, and the novelty of the 
sight almost took from them, the recollection of tl>e 
business they came upon. She had come to an- 
chor, and as she lay her side towards the shore, her 
long tier of guns distinctly visible, and her white sails 
relaxed and gently andulating in the breeze, the sold- 
iers thought they had never seen any thing half so 
beautiful, but a kind of <jueer feeling seemed to come 
over them, upon observmg the employment of the 
crew. The boats were all got out and great prepa- 
rations made for fishing. In fact so completely ab- 
sorbed were the jolly crew in their employment, 
that it was found impossible to attract their obser- 
r&tifm, and m&e them 8eT\s\b\e olV\\ft w^^tt^ss^'^^- 
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hood of the gallant company, who had turned o\i/ /^ 
do them honor, notwithstanding the frequent ttkuni- 
ingto and fro— the wa\-ing of colors — tlie flouriisA- 
ing of drums, and over and above all, the playing of 
Yankee doodle; that tune of all tunes, the most ob- 
noxious to British .ears, they could not manage to 
make themselves recognized. 

Now and then an obstreperous burst of laughter 
would reach the shore,bome on the tops of the waves, 
whose roar, as the tide was now receding, and the 
wind northwardly was less than usual. By the help 
oi a spy-glass, they could discern that the can wis 
pretty -freely circulating among them, so freely that 
they were at length forced to the conclusion that 
nothing but a fishing frolic was intended, and that no 
attack could be contemplated with a drunken crew. 
Satisfied of this, they at length, after some houxs, 
marched slowly back to the to wn,not heeding the gibes 
of every wag on the way, and particularW of Lawton 
and his company, who demanded if they were 
" marching back with the honors of war ?" &c. &c. 
As they were leaving, a few old women ran out, and 
begged they would leave the field piece, '^ as some of 
those drunken fellows might molest them in the ^ 
night;" how they exj^ted to use it, is not known. 
But the gallant Captain appealed to sympathize with 
them, and left the gun to Keep guard. 

On the eastern side of the beach, where the land 
runs out in a southeasterly direction, there is a moat 
beautiful tract of country; several excellent farmaara 
scattered here and there^ — ^highly embellished bjthe 
hand of cultivation — although the land is in reahtv ao 
fertile as almost to afford spontaneous growth-— 
About these, indeed, vnd ^ouV. ^ ^d^ S»xisa ul th* 
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neighborhood, there was an air of comfort and even of 
opulence — singularly contrasted by the appearance 
of a lone rude cottage, standing in a bleak, and al- 
most isolated spot, quite near the rugged coast, with 
no attendant comfort except a small patch of ground 
rudely fenced in, by a few straggling rails. In short, 
I have never seen a spot, I should have so little in- 
clination to inhabit, unless it was Johnny Oroat'8 
house. This cottage was ^e residence of a pious wid- 
ow, whose husband a fisherman, had been drowned 
a few years before ; she lived entirely alone ; her on- 
ly child a daughter, was married, and the mother of 
a young family, and she and honest Joshua, her hus- 
band, resided within the town of Newport, where he 
labored in a rope walk. ^' Nurse Elspetb," as she 
was usually called, was a singularly useful woman ; 
though poor, she was greatly beloved ; her faculties 
in a sick room had in a particular manner endeared 
her to all the afflicted, and none of her country 
neighbors seemed to think it possible for them to re- 
cover from illness, unless she ministered to them. 
Her fame extended for many a mile around, and she 
was never known to resist the call of humanity, even 
to leave her bed during the cold, and stormy nights 
of winter. In fact, she was esteemed a physician of 
no ordinary talents, and as there was none of the 
faculty nearer than the town of Newport, she was 
accustomed to be dalled upon for every service that 
suffering humanity required. For these services, 
Elspeth n^ifir accepted any thing ; but the gratitude 
of the people contrived to make her remuneration 
by affording her support, and a comfortable subsist- 
ence too. The interioT of Kex tafcvck '^^'^ ^^^ «^ ^>a»- 
pisable as one might b^ W Vo «vi:!^^^%^ "«5s^'^r«^ 

M 
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ouUide. Her neighbors would have hsid her remmi 
from the lonely and bleak spot, but this she refuted, 
as the cottage had been built to accommodate bei 
late beloved husband, and ass he had past many hap- 
py years there — she continued to tenant it. 

But kindness and humanity were not the only 
virtues of Elspeth; she was the daughter of a brave 
sea Captain, and in listening to bis adventures, ihe 
had caught much of his spirit ; had she been a mas, 
her brave and fearless bearing, might have won for 
her immortal honor in the field of battle, or bone 
through pathless waves, her country's flag, and taught 
the tyrants of the sea, to respect her country's ri{^ts. 
As it was, her courage was often put to the teiti 
and was never known to fail her. 

Elspeth in person, was rather repulsive, of a strong 
athletic make, her figure was taller than her sex in 
general ; in vouth, she had by the help of a good set 
of teeth, bright black eyes, and a profusion of raven 
hair, passed for a tolerable hanosom^ woman; but 
years of exposure, of poverty and affliction, had 
quenched the light of her eyes, and turned her hair 
to grey, and her tall grenadier figure had now con- 
tracted a slight stoop, her skin was exceedingly swar- 
thy, and her voice rough and masculine : Such wai 
EUpeth, who on this day had been an anxious ob- 
server of the ship, whose near neighborhood had 
caused such alarm in her vicinity. She was alone in 
her little hut, and although there was nothing there 
to tempt avarice, and allure the pIondepiL yet, even 
she could not escape altogether tne conSnon of fear, 
which had spread itself through the nei^boorfaood.— 
Before she retired to rest, she took a small pair of 
pistols which had been her husband's and loading 
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them, placed them near her pillovr. She was not un- 
acquainted with their use; and had often fired one of a 
dark evening, to direct the homeward bound boat of 
her husband, and though she had never been called 
upon to use them in self-defence, yet she did not fear 
to, if occasion demanded. A tear, however, dropped 
upon them, as she ascended the step ladder, that led 
to her sleeping -apartment, she thought of him who 
had often followed the report of them, to his own 
cheerful fireside, and for a few moments the hardjr 
and courageous Elspeth was a weak woman; how- 
ever, she soon composed herself, and retired to her 
humble bed, where the sounding waves with their 
never ceasing roar, soon lulled her to sleep. 
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CHAPTER. IL 

"Oil fbr • lodc« ia (omt vast wQdero«M» 

" Some boimdleM conUguity of tbmde, 

** Where rumor of opprassioa and deceit, 

"Of unsuccessful or successful wmrt 

"Migbt never rcacbme more! My ear is paiaed, 

" My soul is sick with every day's rcpoit 

** Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is flSed.*' 

How long nurse Elspeth had yielded to the 
drowsy god she could not tell; but she was aroused 
by a gentle tap at her door, and hastily rising she put 
her head out of the little window of the lofl, and in- 
quired the stranger's business. '' I wish to see you 
immediately, good woman^" said a gentleman, 
'* pray adniit me, I am alone, and come to solicit 
your assistance." Elspeth despended the little lad- 
der, and unclosed the door. Trie gentleman walk- 
ed in, and opening a dark lantern^ discovered to the 
astonished eyes of Elspeth, the naval uniform of t 
British officer. 

" Have no fears," said he, perceiving she eyed him 
with a look of distrust, " I come to carry you, if 
possible, to the assistance of a suffering female in 
yonder ship ; make haste, I entreat you> for heir 
life is at stake. Your rewsurd shall be great> and 
we will safely put you on shore again; here is an 
earnest," said he throwing down a well-filled pune. 
"Make haste." 

Elspeth hesitated no longer, but taking a lights re- 
turned up the ladder to array herself for the voya£». 
First depositing the pxuse va. ^^^^«i ^^ «*fftty^ &» 
proceeded to put ou Yiox XieSV ^^ttftss«DX^S5Ms^^ 
« moment < if,' said sVie meiAtvWN , <v\a%%\v^>^^V 
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trick, I will at any 'Yate^ be prepared, and sell mv 
life dearly ;' so sfiiying she shoved a pistol into each 
pocket, (she always carried a large one on either 
nip, and rejoined tne officer. 

They proceeded in silence to the place where the 
boat was moored, and two strong rowers, who had 
waited in the boat, soon brought thera to the side of 
the ship. Here the officer blinded Elspeth, and 
conveyed her on board: she was led past two or 
three sentinels, and heard the watch-word, which 
was Darkness y demanded and given, and in spite 
of her courage, a shudder passed over her several 
times, before she gained the steps, which descending 
perpendicularly, conducted her to the place of her 
destination. She halted for a moment, until reas- 
sured by the voice of her conductor, who >m a whis- 
per, said, ". No harm is intended you, good woman; 
you are in honorable hands;" when she ventured to 
proceed. Upon removing the handkerchief, she 
found herself in an elegant state-room. The offi- 
cer pointed to a birth, from which some half-stifled 
sobs proceeded, and withdrew. Elspeth approach- 
ek, and raising the damask curtain, beheld a beauti- 
ful female, whose hands were clasped in agony, and 
whose pale cheek was bathed in tears. Bending over 
her, the benevolent woman sought to comfort the 
youthful sufferer. " Well, now, how sad it is to see 
such a pretty creature in such distress; if there is 
any thing that a poor woman like me can do, speak. 
Lady; there is nothing I would not do to serve you.'* 
Elspeth had spoken from the genuine feelings of her 
heart, for the countenance of the youthful sufferer 
had created an immediAle VtkVst^V. "vblV^^Sk^^sv. 

" There ia but one 'wny Vw ^VviSti ^«o. ^Ka.x'ev>A^' 
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me, good woman/' said the lady. ** If you would 
solemnly promise me one thing, it would ease me 
of a heavy load," and she grasped the hands of 
the kind-hearted unxae in hers. 

" If it is in my power, I will nrant your re- 
quest," said Elspeth, *^ even at the risK of my 
fife." 

'' Excellent woman!" said the sufferer. << The 
boon I ask of you is to preseive my child, if it 
lives, and keep it with you until I can claim it, 
safe from my tyrant brother; it may be years be- 
fore I can reclaim it ; but never, never part with 
it until I or its father appear. I consider myself 
as his wife, though united by a Catholic pnest; 
that you know will not answer the laws of our 
countrv, yet in the sight of Heaven it can make 
no difference." 

Elspeth promised, and in a few hours the lady 
gave birth to a son, and the nurse prepared to 
depart. Before she left, however, the lady, whom 
her brother called Olivia, told her she haid been 
broueht away by stratagem, by her brother, who 
was her guardian ; and that there was but one, a 
favorite servant of his, who knew she was on board. 
She gave some valuable trinkets to Elspeth, and t 
small sum of money, together with a ring, which she 
desired her to send back to her as a token, if die 
got the child safe ashore. The wretched mothtf 
strained her infant to her bosom, at parting, ^Jwd 
bedewed its little face with agonizing tears; 4b«t 
her brother hurried the nurse to the boat. 

<< This good woman," said Olivia, is wilUiy to 
take care of the child." 

*<Very well," said he, gruffly, and again bUnd- 
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ing Elspeth; who carried the child under her cloak, 
lie hurried her to the boat. 

There was a slight breeze stining and a sail 
lioisted. No one got in but a black fellow, who 
it seemed did not understand a word of English, 
and the officer, who motioned Elspeth to be seat- 
ed near him; but she stepped to the other end of 
the boat and seated herself in silence. Day was 
beginning to blush in' the eastern horizon, and El- 
speth would have been delighted to observe the 
beautiful appearance o'er land and sea, while fac- 
ing one of the finest harbors in the world; but 
subjects of momentous importance occupied her 
attention. The officer was in a very ill humor. 

'^ Curse the light," said he, '< we shall be dis- 
covered." Then addressing the black in French, 
he tried to hurry the motions of the boat. After 
they had got about half way, he said to Elspeth, 
** Now woman, mark me ; no noise and no re- 
sistance; I must take your burden." He rose, but 
quicker than thought, the stately form of Elspeth, 
with a cocked pistol in her hand,stood erect before him. 
'^ Touch not this child for your life," said she. 
*< Step but one step towards me, and you are a 
dead man. I can shoot further than the length of 
your sword," said she, seeing him lay his hand 
upon the weapon. The officer told ker to be 
seated, and himself set the example. ^ 

*^ Fool that I was,*' said he " not to bring any 
thing but a sword. But let me reason with you, 
woman, this purse full of gold shall be yours (hold- 
ing it up) if you will only deliver the brat peaceably, 
— jrou are not responsible for what I shall do with it 
— it k a child of sin and — I — ^I" he stopped. 
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« Wish to destroy it,'* said Elspeth, finis 
sentence; *' but you have got to kill me fi 
Elspeth Brown dies not unavenged." He 
bribe, threaten and persuade, all without 
At length he said — 

" On one condition you may keep itpeacea 
should you ever violate that condition, th< 
race of yaukees shall not protect you from i 
geance." 

" Name it," said Elspeth. 

" Why you must swear to tell that the cl 
left at your house by some strolling beggar, t 
you have adopted it out of pity." 

" Well (said Elspeth) I swear to do so, if 
satisfy you:" but however he might appear to 
fied, Elspeth was not a moment off her gu 
grew lighter every moment, and her courage 
tionably increased, yet she kept the pistol C4 
her hand, and her eye never for a moment vi 
from the face of the officer. As they apf 
the shore, and were turning the boat round 
the officer first ; she watched her opportui 
springing upon the rock with the agility of 
was at the top in a moment, then firing th 
in the air, " now (said she) be off or you are 
ded without the possibility of escape." Th> 
who had one foot on shore prudently drew 
again, while Elspeth shouted to the retreati 
"That handkerchief contains a ring that 
from her tins;er, I did not mean to steal it, 
to her." The officer drew his sword and 
at her in a menacing manner, which Elspi 
wered by the discharge of the other pigt 
•lowly turning round sought her cabin. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" The sound of war 

" Hu lott its terron ; ere it reaches ■• 
" Grieves but alarms me not" 

streak of day in the Eastern horizon, had 
r'en place to one wide sheet oi light, and the 
blush glowed upon the ocean and rested upon 
autiful upland scenery rising from the beach. 
I paused;" shall I venture to stay at my cot- 
th this precious charge 1" she said, *' had I 
,er take another path and go immediately 

town V* She stopped irresolute. 
i)oat was fast recemng and the child be^n- 

grow uneasy determined her; "poor little 
'," said she,"! will take care of you first," so 
she entered the cottage, and havins secured 
•r, proceeded to ^et some nourishment for 
nt. Then wrappmg it up carefully, and se- 
the purse of gold about her person, she once 
3ok it under her cloak, and proceeded tow- 
wport. The sun was just rising as she gained 
V of the hill, and her red broadcloth cloak 
somewhat uncomfortable, for a kind of indis- 
ar had increased her naturally quick step al- 
) a run. Looking about her, Elspeth was 
ting which way to go to arrive at her daugh- 
»use in the least time, and exposed to leafl 
Lion, when she perceived a man turn 

her, and eye her with what to her appeared 
ous glance; quickening her pace she passed 
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through several lanes successful 
the Jew'i synagogue, near wLia 
let by wbicli she tould gain a p. 
fielde, whieli she di^lenninftd to 
Broad -street, a little north of <w) 
■ided. But her evil genius dii 
gain it undiscovered; just as she 
(he identical man stood at her el 
htmd on her shoulder, accosted h 
ing, nurse, has ti\e King's ship s 
to drive you out so early in the 
started, and turned so deadly p 
man (who was no other than 
who had just walked up with h 
b> see' what had become of the 
truth he had many misgivings ir 
fishing frolic and began to fear- 

" By heavens, woman," sai< 
is treason ahead, what have you 
EUpclli who had at length reci 
lieved from part of her terror, 
what to do. At length must 
BOiweFed, "Mr. Lawton, I knf 
honor, say nothing but meet mi 
Joshua's house within an hour, 
»tory that will make your halt 
leave me now." Lawton kno« 
Elspeth for integrity and verac 
her, and promised to be punctu 

The cluld now began to be i 
recent alarm had caused almosl 
tuni out much earlier than usui 
had not had the precaution to g 
field*, file would probably ha 
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but by dint of manoeuTreing after she past them, 
breading narrow lanes, and striking out of every 
piblic spot, she managed to reach her daughter'! 
house undiscovered. 

In a few words Joshua and his wife were made ac- 
quainted with her night's adventure, and sworn to 
secrecy, and Hannah her daughter, who had a most 
compassionate heart, readily took the poor little 
stranger and put it to her breast, resolving to divide 
the nourishment which nature had provided for her 
own child, with the little outcast. In about, an hour 
Lawton called, and after being duly sworn, for no 
persuasion would induce Elspeth to confide in any 
one^without swearing, he was made acquainted 
witn the secret, and shewn the bundle that Elspeth 
carried under her cloak. It was well they swore him, 
otherwise his indignation would have betrayed them. 
He stormed and swore tremendously. *' The cold 

blooded scoundrel! the d d villain, murder an 

infant — a sister's child, some of his own blood, for 
pride. Oh that the whole country might be made 
acquainted with it, it was enough to nerve Muy 
man's hand against the enemy." With some diffi- 
culty Elspeth succeeded in persuading him to si- 
lence, and finally it was agreed on all hands that it 
would be best to pass o£f the child as one that had 
been left there^ at Joshua's in the course of the night 
and directed to their protection. Lawton now 
desired a particular description of the person of the 
officer, and of all Elspeth noticed on board the ship; 
to ascertain if possible, what degree of rank he 
held. To this, Elspeth could say but little. — 
Her reception on board was marked by the most 
|ir<3bund silence, except the challenge of the senil- 
nel a|id the giving of the watch-word darfcn««%. 
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'' Darkness indeed," said Lawton ; the deed be 
contoinplated was dark enough. 

Eispcth supposed the crew generally were sound 
asleep after the debauch which had been contriv- 
ed on purpose ; however they had little hesitation in 
believing that the unknown was the commander of 
the sliip. In the course of the day Joshua removed 
his mother's things from the cottage, and gave it up 
to the owners, saying, " it was not safe for his moth- 
er to live there in such perilous times." The sight 
of the infant and the sXoij of its being leil, &c. exci- 
ted some interest at the time, but people were then 
in such a continual state of sdarm that the circum- 
stance was but little talked oflF. 

At this time Newport began to be deserted ; fam- 
ilies from all quarters of the town, were flocking up 
the river, generally to Providence. Still Joshua and 
his family hung back. Between the towns of New- 
port and Providence there had always existed since 
the first settlement of them, that kind of rivalship 
that is often to be found between the two parts of a 
to¥iii^ each striving to take the precedence. How of- 
ten we see this spirit even m children, who will 
sometimes distinguish themselves as the up-town 
boys and the down-town boys, or the mhahi- 
tants of old town and new town. The case was a 
little more serious between the two towns, and it 
became quite fashionable when speaking of New- 
port, for the inhabitants of the rival town, to call it 
the land of fog; &c. &c. while they in their turn 
would distinguish Providence by the title of tiie 
sand bank. The British used to call it in derision 
** Uie hornet's nest." But b^ whatever name it 
might be called, it certainly of&red a secure retntt 
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for the distressed inhabitants of Newport and other 
exposed places during that memorable period. As 
to the people of Newport, they like other inhabitants 
of Islands, were greatly attached to their home, and 
it must have been apprehension of great danger alone 
that could have driven them through Narraganset 
Bay, to look for safety. Though something more 
than danger to themselve* intimidated the family of 
Joshua, yet still they lingered, afraid to go and afraid 
to stay, and it was not until the very day that Gen. 
Prescott landed, that they set out. 

Lawton had never called but once, since he had 
become the possessor of Elspeth's secret, and they 
had almost forgotten his knowledge of it, but on the 
morning of that day he drove his chaise to the door, 
and throwing down the reins, ran into the house ; the 
first salutation was 

" Why, Elspeth, what do you do herel Oflf 
woman, if you expect to save the life oi that child ; 
do you know that I rode past the beach yesterday 
and saw a boat near your old hut, and several m€A 
that I knew in a moment to be Englishmen, raniacko 

ingitrv ^L^ 

The affrighted woman entreated to knmf^mx 
they should do, and how they could get off; 'taw- 
ton paused a moment; at length, said he, 

** I can get you a passaije — take a few necessary 
articles of clothing, and bundle up your boy, and 
jump in. HannaH, you and Joshua can follow at your 
leisure; I will tell your where to find the oldwo- 
man." He then wrote a direction to a cousin. of 
his in Providence, and taking Elspeth and the babe, 
hastened towards Bristol ferry ; within two miles of 
the town he overtook a family that he knew, rtrnvt* 
ing in a wagon, and after a short debate, he tmr- 

N 
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gained ^ith them to take in Elspeth and her c 
and giving her a line to the officer statio 
Bristol Ferry, to expedite her journey, he 
pered, " Pass the boy as your grand-chUd,' 
departed. 

Elspeth had named the hoy as his mothi 
directed, " Greorge;" hut as she had no clu< 
simame, she had called Wka Creorge Beach, 
the neighhorhood where she had first lande( 
The heauty of the child attracted universal 
tion^ wherever he was seen, and as usual the 
tion was now asked, " Whose beautiful child 
Elspeth answered as directed, her daught< 
Some of them looked at her with rather a ( 
ful gaze; but Elspeth, who had taught the 
to call her granny, bore it out. They ] 
Bristol Ferry without molestation, and a 
safely in Providence, where Elspeth found 8 
come withdVir. Lawton's cousin, until Joshi 
his family arrived. 

^ Joshua procured a place in a rope-walk, i 

thefemily were settled in comfortable quj 

MjflK^emed for a time to dawn upon their 

qj^jffile, though war was still without. ] 

was fated to be of short continuance; the he 

Joshua, which had begun to decline befor< 

left Newport, now suddenly failed him en 

and he was at once laid up by a lingering 

They had five children, besides the little stn 

and poverty began to stare them in the face 

The gold which Elspeth had received wil 

charge, they had resolved to keep for his 

use; but it was ivovj impo^sWVfe^ «s«L\»^tL thii 

mtbaiBted^ for tVve moat v«^> ^«t \w^ ^x 

yeetrs ; for alttkOUftYv JoBYim ^^ Tfe%Vst«.\ 
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months to a state of convalescence, yet his health 
did not continue good. Frequent attacks of a 
rheumatic complaint obliged him to discontinue his 
exertions for the support of his family; hut at 
length his health seemed restored, and they began 
at the close of the war, to look up again. 

About this time Joshua resolved upon removing 
to New- York, where the wages, he was informed, 
were much higher, and work in his line in greater 
demand. Hither then they removed. 

It cost the whole family many pangs to go s^ 
far from Rhode-Island; but the thing looked so ' 
promising, it was not to. be given up: and beside, 
prudence whispered it would be best, on account of 
the safety of the child, whose tyrant uncle Elspeth 
feared much more, than she expected friends to claim 
him. Of his mother's fate, Elspeth had many gloomy 
presages. She thought it more than doubtful whether 
she saw England alive again, even if her brother had 
permitted her to live, which Elspeth some doubted. 
Yet considering her delicate frame, her distress of 
mind, and the want of many comforts which she must 
necessarily experience on ship-board, particularly of 
rest and quiet, Elspeth thought it more than probable 
she might be dead. Yet there had always been a 
full persuasion in her mind that the boy would finally 
be claimed, if she could contrive to keep him secret- 
ed for a time; and this reconciled her to go from 
Rhode-Island. She sent, however, to Lawton, an 
account of their removal, with a direction how to 
procure information of her in New -York, should any 
inquiries be made of him, which he judged froia o. 
friiendly quarter. 
Aai thoY passed out oi We \i«t\i«t ^S. ^wr^^^ 
i^ old Jsispetb strained Vvex V^^xWie^j^^ \^^«ss-^ 
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catch a distant view of her old habitation, v/hic^sSe 
felt persuaded she could see; because there was not 
a ship that entered the harbor of Newport, but what 
they could see from the hut. Alas! she looked in 
vain ! Even in the brief period which had intervenedi 
it had been levelled with the dust, and not the slight- 
est vestige of a human habitation was discoverable^ 
on the spot. This Joshua discovered by means of 
a spy-glass; his mother dropped a few tears, which ' 
she hastily wiped away with the comer of her blue 
checked apron, then smoothing it down, with a smile 
of exultation she said, '' WeU, the Captain will look 
in vain for it, if he should come again; that is one 
comfort." 

After their arrival in New-York, for a time, busi- 
ness went on, and ^' the world," as Elspeth express- 
ed it, '' went well with them." But a season of suf- 
fering again returned. Joshua was visited with his 
old complaint, a lingering fever; his wife and Elspeth 
made great exertions to support the family, by taking 
in washing, ironing, &c. and they had the precaution 
to remove to a cheaper tenement, and one more cen- 
tral for their business. But a cellar teneMtnt El- 
speth found disagreed with her, and she was laid up 
with the rheumatism. Poor Hannah had now to 
struggle through alone, with no other help but that 
of her children, the oldest of whom worked in the 
rope-walk, and from his wages they derived a little 
help; and those who were large enough, drew water, || 
folded clothes, went of errands, and assisted in cook- ' 
ing their food. To conceal their poverty, if possible^ | 
was a most desirable iViitv^-, ^ox Ivod the extent of it i 
been known, they must YiaN^ ^>^wv %«<Kv\.\^^OaL\»Vw«- i 
poH as paupers; ai\«\\h\a lYvevt ^^c«tA.vcve«.w;5tak^ 
ai the thought of. Besides ^V^^V, V\^i 5s««^ x^%i 
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Case, Inevitably have parted with their children, and 
little George beside, whom Elspeth had solemnly 
promised to keep with her during life, unless claim- 
ed by his parents^ He was now a fine boy of seven 
years. They had managed to keep him to school 
ever since he was old enough to profit by instruc- 
tion; he was a forward boy to learn, and though 
trained in poverty, there was something in the looks 
of the child, and in his deportment, young as he was, 
that seemed like inherent greatness. He was in 
truth a noble-minded little fellow, and often during 
this their extremity, would insist upon having his por- 
tion of bread and milk divided among the younger 
children, and going supperless to bed. But this, nei- 
ther his aunt Hannah, as he called her, nor his 
grandmother, would permit. 

Elspeth, who found herself daily declining, feared 
it might prove her last sickness; and come what 
would, she resolved to trust the child with the cir- 
cumstances of his birth. How to make him com- 
prehend all she wished him to know, was rather a 
difficulty; but at length she concluded upon the man- 
ner of her disclosure. Calling tlie little fellow to 
her, in the absence of the other children, she be- 
gan— 

'* My dear little George, I have something to tell 
you, which you must always remember. I am not 
your grandmother, (George put up his lip) don't cry, 
darling, I love you, but, I am not related to you. 
Your mother was an English lady, and your father 
an officer in the naval service of Great Britain. Do 
you understand mel" "Yes, granny, you have told 
me so much about the war, mat I kno^ who the 
British are." "Well, George, you was bom on 
board of one of the King's ships, oflf Newport, and 
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you had a wicked Uncle that wanted to kill you and 
I brought you away and have kept you ever sinoCj 
and if ever you are a man, you must go to England 
and try to find out your family; their names I do not 
know, but I have a locket which your mother put 
round your neck, with her Christian name engraved 
on it, and if I die, Hannah will give it to you.*' 

Here little George fell a crying, for fear his gran- 
ny would die, but she quieted him, telling him "if 
she died, she should go to heaven, and he must be a 
good boy and then they should meet again, where all 
tears would l^e forever wiped away." " Cheer up, 
then, my poor little fellow, (said Elspeth) and try to 
assist us to-day, I have been making some matches 
for you and James to carry out; you must cry them 
along street, and if you get a few half-pence ^very 
day it will assist us; but one thing you must promise, 
not to go out of this street." The little fellow read- 
ily promised and as he had just notions about 
keeping his word, Elspeth had no fears of his getting 
lost; the street he was perfectly acquainted with, he 
had accompanied the children so often in their er- 
rands. He and little James succeeded to admiration, 
as well as for many succeeding days, but poor EUspeth 
was no better and little George would feel his eyei 
fill with tears almost aJways when he looked at her. 
'Don't cry, dear,' said Elspeth; *I believe you ha?e 
a mother better than I.* ** Will I never see heil" 
said the child, bursting into a passion of tears. "1 
hope you may," said Elspeth; '* she said she should 
come to claim you some time, and at parting I whis- 
pered the name of a gentleman in Newport who could 
always tell where I was to be foimd; so if she should 
come to^eekyou, he would direct her here." The 
poor child mused upon the story, but he had bew 
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forbidden to mention it to the other children, and 
therefore kept it to himself, but on this day it was 
observed he went forth with a heavy heart, and much 
did it grieve good Elspeth to put him to an employ- 
ment which she conceived so much beneath his birth.* 
However, there was no help, and he cried the match- 
es up and down the street as usual, though not with 
his usual success; until fatigued and desponding, he 
seated himself upon the steps of a large house at the 
end of the street, and began to cry bitterly. 

♦ A very foolish notion, by the way, since there is no 
honest employment disgraceful to any ooe; but republi- 
canism was new then, and the people of this country had 
not entirely given up what they called the distinctions of 
blood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Oh lives tbtre. Heaven, beneaUi tky dear expanie, 
"One bopeletf, dark idolalor of chance?" 

We must now shift the scene to the interior of an 
elegant dwelling, where a mirror that extended from 
the floor to the ceiling, revealed the person of a female 
lovely as the fabled Houris; she was walking the 
room apparently in great distress, her glossy brown 
hair hung neglected on her shoulders; and her fair 
hands were clasped upon her bosom. With unsteady 
steps she continued traversing the apartment, and 
ever and anon stopping to listen, as though to coming 
footsteps. Hour after hour the fair being watched in 
vain; at length throwing up the sash and looking 
down into the street, she softly exclaimed, *' he is 
coming; thank heaven I have not lost him, too; but 
oh, must I leave these shores thus, the object of my 
voyage unaccomplishedl my poor, poor little darling 
unfound, perhaps at this very moment suffering the 
greatest misery and degradation. My God! she 
exclaimed, " if ever prayer ascended to thy throne, 
answer mine; oh, suffer me not, not to go from this 
place, until I have found my child.'* 

The window was left open, and attracted by the 
sound of lier husband's voice, she looked out just as 
he accosted the sobbing child, who had seated him- 
self on the door stone. " My poor little fellow,'* said 
the gentleman, ''what is the matterl" Said George, 
*' I have cried matches all day and only got two huf- 
pence to carry to poor sick granny.*' *< Poor soul,*' 
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said the gentleman; weU, I will give you some 
change, and an orange too, if you wUl follow me up 
stairs.'' The child followed, and as he received the 
embrace of his beautiful wife he said, " Olivia," give 
this child some of your fresh oranges, he says he has 
a poor sick grandmother at home." While she was 
looking for the oranges he turned to the lad and said, 
" has your grandmother no one but you to help her, 
poor childl" "Oh yes," said George, "Aunt Hannah 
washes all the time, and Bdly and Johnny draw wa- 
ter, and James and me carry matches. Granny says 
we must do something for bread." 

*'Do you love your grandmother! " said the lady, 
handing him the oranges. 

^' Yes, ma'am," said the child, '' she has taken 
care of me ever since I was bom." 

" Then you have no mother," said the lady, sigh- 
ing deeply, but G«orge angered not. The gentle- 
man repeated the question, but Greorge still refused to 
answer, and he then asked " where were you bom, 
child, will you tell us thati" " I don't like to," 
said the child; " but if you won't tell, I will tell you." 
" Well," said the gentleman, laughing, " we will 
promise not to teJl." " WeU then," said Greorge, 
looking all round the room, to ascertain that no one 
else heard him, and coming quite close to the gentle- 
man, " I was born in a King's ship." 

The lady gave a loud shriek, and springing towards 
him, raised the clusters of brown curls that nearly 
bid his fine blue eyes, and shaded his little pale 
cheek; then clasping him to her bosom, she exclaim- 
ed, "It is, it is, my child, oh Gkorge, why did I not 
see your likeness beforeV "And why did I not see 
yours, Olivia," said the husband and father folding 
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them both in his arms, while his wife was offerini 
thanksgiving to the Hearer of Prayer, The amazed 
child now began to comprehend; he beheld his pt- 
rents, and looking from one to the other, he burst ifl* 
to tears. <' What is your grandmother's name,'' ask- 
ed Olivia, "Elspeth," said the boy. "The same; 
and what has she told you besidel" " Why, said he, 
that I had a mother who would come and take me if 
she lived, and get the locket, that she tied round my 
neck, and are you my mother, (said Greorge,) and wit 
little George have a Papa, tool Oh, how glad I shall 
be. But granny will think Greorge is lost, and erf, 
I must go back." "That is a good boy," said mi 
father, "and we will go with you, my precious 
child," said Olivia, " bow merciful the Lord has 
been in sending you to us this day, to-morrow would 
have been too late; we have been in this countiT a 
year, looking for my chud, and none could teU wliat 
had become of Elspeth. " Calling a servant, the gen- 
tleman directed him to come to the cellar where El- 
speth resided, with a basket of proyisions, for he 
gained from George an account of their situation. 
Then taking a carriage they sought her habitation di- 
rected by their little son, who always kept in mind 
the No. of the house. They concluded not to an- 
nounce themselves until they had gained the stoiy 
from Elspeth. 

When George's new found parents ' led him m to 
the abode of Joshua, a scene of poverty and wretch- 
edness presented itself, which they had never seen 
equalled before. It must in truth nave been appall- 
ing to any of the sons and daughters of affluence to 
have visited the interior of their abode. In a smtl 
bed room that opened into the outer cellar room by 
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Joshua pined almost to a skeleton, and in a little re- 
cess in the outside room stood a small bed, where 
poor old Elspeth lay bolstered up upon pillows, en- 
deavoring to still the half famished cries of an infant, 
while two little children on the floor were crying for 
supper. Their mother was washing, and over the 
fire were a few potatoes, and before it an Indian cake. 
" Oh dear, kind people," exclaimed Hannah as they 
entered, " you have brought our lost child; we have 
been frightened to death, and three of the children 
are now in puisuit of him." The gentleman walked 
up to Elspeth and gave an account of his interview 
with the boy, and added, '* he is such an interesting 
child I really want him, can you part with him, good 
womanV " Alas," said Elspeth, *' I promised his 
mother never to part with him, unless sne or his fa- 
ther claimed him, and yet it wrings my heart to have 
him endure the poverty we all have to suflfer, but if 
I should die, I would secure one friend for him, and 
you perhaps might assist to find his parents; sit down, 
if you please, and I will relate to you a strange sto- 
ry." She then in a few words gave the history of 
his birth, concluding with an account of their suffer- 
ings since, and her reluctance to appropriate the con- 
tents of the purse to the necessities of the family, 
and calling for a box, she displayed a small locket 
which was about his neck, which she was determined 
to keep; " though the sale of it," said she, *' would 
have saved us from famine." The gentleman hand- 
ed it to Olivia. It was set with brilliants, and con- 
tained a lock of her mother's hair with her name, 
which she inherited. 

" And now good woman," said the gentleman, 
"don't let the surprise agitate you, I am his fa- 
ther!" 
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Elspoth sprung up in bed, quick as t\x^ 
she felt no sickness, though she had not turne^ ^ 
self without help for some time. " His fs-t^K 
said she^ and gasping for breath, ''where is his ^^ 
eri" 

''Here," said Olivia, unable to contain her* 
self any longer, but throwing herself ou the bed aai 
clasping the emaciated form of Elspeth in her aims, ' 
" here I am, righteous widow, who kept your prom- 
ise to a distracted mother, at the hazard of your life. 
God will at length reward your kindness to ray htAjf 
less child. Oh, Elspeth, you have saved him, and 1 
can never reward you, but as far as the comforts of 
life can make you happy, you shall be so. You shall 
partake, you and yours of the bountiful fortune which 
an indulgent God has blest us with; but with which 
we must have been miserable without our child." 

Elspeth raised her withered hands in thanksgiving, 
and Hannah threw herself on her knees to thank & 
Supreme Being. 

" But," said Olivia, " we are hindering your sup- 
per. To-morrow we will return and have you all re- 
moved to comfortable apartments, and see if we caB- 
not cure you, and then we will tell you our stoiy. 
This dear child must return with us, I can never loie 
sight of him again." The child looked at his grand- 
mother; " go," said she, " it is that dear mother you 
cried to see the other day." The servant now en- 
tered with a basket of provisions from a neighboring 
cook shop, and some wine for the sick. Little George 
begged to sta}^ and eat supper with them, and hi 
mother to gratify him stayed until they had supped 
and the sweet Olivia busied herself m waiting upo 
the sick, compelling Hannah to sit down and attci 
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to helping the children. They, poor little creatureg, 
could not restrain their joy at sight of the provisions 
with which their table was so bountifully covered. 
The poor invalid Joshua, whose stomach had rejected 
the portion of Indian cake and black tea just offered 
him, now greedily accepted of a slice of boiled ham 
and nice white-bread, and drank plentifullv of the 

good coffee set before him. Capt. H , the father 

of little George, put a small sum into Hannah's hand 
at parting, and said the^ would soon take measures 
for their permanent rebef. ''And I entreat you, 
Hannah, don't wash any more, but devote every 
moment to your sick mother and husband." 
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CHAPTER V. 

*• A hime await* them, happier far, 

'-Than gran. 1our*s rooa magnificent laloon." 

As soon as they were gone, Hannah ran (o p 
her quarter's rent which was just due, and also 
few little debts due in the neighborhood — and it mi 
well be imaj^ined their hearts were now lightened 

a heavy load. The next forenoon Capt. H ar 

his wife returned with little George, dressed sofii 
lliey scarcely knew him. They had procured a coi 
iortable lodging for the family, and in the course 
the day they were all settled in their new quartei 
A physician was called to Elspeth and Joshua, ai 
by judicious treatment, they were both restored in 
few weeks, so as to be able to travel. They had i 
formed Olivia, of their desire respecting their futu 
place of abode, and to see them settled ta their hean 
content was all that now detained that amiable w 
man and her husband in America. 




That inhuman brother of mine died a penitent, ai 
left a large fortune to my child, if found." She th 
told Elspeth that she had been sent to difiere 
places to prevent a re-union with her husband; on 
he had discovered the place of her retreat, and w 
taking measures for her release, when she was se 
into Spain. From thence she bad been summon 
to attend the dying bed of her tyrant, who gave I 
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his property, except the fortune which he willed to 
the child, if found." " My brother," said Olivia, 
** was a great admirer of female heroism, and he 
dwelt upon your courage in defending the life of 
my child with enthusiasm, although he confessed he 
had employed emissaries to search you out, in order 
to destroy it." " Oh Elspeth," said she, " no one 
can tell all I have suffered; the agonies of suspense 
about my child have almost destroyed me at times; 
my husband returned to England from a cruise soon 
after my brother's death, and we were married ac- 
cording to law, when we immediately proceeded to 

this country to look for our child. Mr. W to 

whom you directed me to apply, had removed to the 
western country, and Mr. Lawton was dead — and 
we have sought him and you in vain for a whole 
twelvemonth, until Providence conducted our child 
to our arms." 

Elspeth and Hannah had been consulted, with re- 
spect to their future place of abode, and informed 
that they designed to purchase a place for them 
whereon they chose to settle, and now the worthy 
Joshua and his family felt all their prejudice for their 
dear native Island return. 

" If we could only have a little something to help 
live, the country around Newport would be my 
choice," said Elspelh. It was finally settled to pur- 
chase a fann on the Island, and the Capt. and his 
wife accompanied the happy family back to their na- 
tive state. A nice comfortable little farm was se- 
lected, not it great way from their former residence, 
where the descendants of Joshua and Hannah now 
reside. They saw the family settled in it, ere their 
departure for the land of their fathers, but alas! poor 
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Elspeth, although she enjoyed her situatioD highljr, 
could find few of her former iutimates; death had cot 
off the older ones, and the younger ones had remov- 
ed to different places. 

Before they left, Olivia and her husband Tisited 
the site of Ellspeth's cottage, not a trace of which 
was now left, yet Elspeth knew the spot, and point* 
ed out to them the place where the King's ship U) 
on that memorable night — and '' by the time the 
sun had risen next day," said she, '* she had hauled 
round and resumed her station in the fleet as though 
nothing had happened. 

Capt. H could not be quite easy to leave poor 

old Eflspeth without making her comfortable in eve- 
ry respect. The parting between her and her family 
and Olivia and little Greorge was a most affecting one. 
Before they left New- York, Capt. H had a mag- 
istrate called in and Elspeth sworn to every circum- 
stance of George's birth. This was necessary, to prove 
his title to the fortune left him by his uncle; afler 
this they deposited a sum of money with the good 
old nurse, begging her to deny herself nothing that 
would in any way make her latter days easy. Those 
days were long upon the earth. Elspeth continued 
to enjoy her faculties to an extreme old age. She 
stated that slie was fifly years old the day that €ren. 
Prescott entered Newport; and she always recollec- 
ted when speaking of this, that the Gren. entered just 
three hours after her flight with the child. It was a 
great draw-back, though to her comfort, that the be- 
nevolent Lawton did not live to witness the prosper- 
ity of herself and family. He had paid the debt of 
iiiiture before their rcluttv lo the Uland, and there 
^VQs no one to talk «A)oul CLe«c\v\.VXft Qt^w^*^ t^jyo^ 
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Hannah, or none who could sympathize with her — 
and in fact there was either a feeling of modesty in 
the family generally, which forbade them to speak of 
%vhat was calculated to exalt themselves, or they had 
some other reasons for keeping the story from the 
public. 

For some years the family of Joshua continued to 
hear from their friends in England, when all at once 
they ceased to communicate. Klspeth had comple- 
ted her eightieth year, and although she was bed-rid- 
den, the faculties of her mind were but slightly im- 
paired. The promise to the righteous that *' their light 
shall not go out in obscurity," seemed fulfilled to her. 
On that day, just thirty years since, she fled from her 
native town, in order to save the life of a stranger 
babe. The children of Hannah, some of whom had 
married and settled in difierent parts of the Island, 
were assembled to conmiemorate the birth day of 
their aged relative; her withered hands were laid on 
many a little head with granny's blessing, while mirth 
and good humor was preparing the humble feast of 
her birth night supper. Suddenly, a splendid equi- 
page was seen to drive up to the door, and a gentle- 
man alighted, handing out two ladies and a litUe boy. 
They enquired for Elspeth and hastened to her bed- 
side. Kneeling by it the gentleman said, ** Behold 
my dear, dear preserver, the child of your adoption. 
I am George, little Greorge Beach, whom you preserv- 
ed in infancy and supported through so many trials — 
here is my sister Olivia, my wife and little George 
my son^^just the same age as I was when you last 
saw me, and they say looking as I did." Elspeth 
raised her head and surveyed Bie group. " Blessingf* 
MoiBwgB, on you my chWd, oti^wx v«^^iQU^'U.^Ux- 
o* 
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ing image of your mother^ and on you, sweet boy,'* 
said Elspeth, folding them separately to her bosom; 
'* I never expected to see this day; but God hu 
answered my prayer, nevertheless, and permitted me 
to see your sweet face once more, and your motheil 

" lives, and loves you still," said George— 

"she is surrounded now by a numerous family." 
" Grod bless her,'* said Elspeth, fervently, and you 
too, my son, who have taken so much pains to visit 
your poor old nurse. Grod bless, bless you all," 
she repeated, laying her hand upon the head of 
George, then lifting up her eyes, while a celes- 
tial smile stole over her countenance. " And now 
Lord, let thy servant depart, since mine eyes have 
seen Uiy salvation." The hand dropped lifeless and her 
lips closed forever. '* Thou hast escaped to heaven/' 
said George, (rising and laying his hand on the paile 
forehead) " thou hast become the possessor of an 
eternal habitation, and on that day when the wrinkles 
of age shall be exchanged for imfading . and en- 
during beauty, I shall behold thee again — till then, 
farewell." 

Here ends the story of Rosa, who for many years 
previous to the Revolutionary war was a neighbor of 
Elspeth, and personally acquainted with her. The 
story of George Beach was not generally known, but 
it was communicated by the family to Rosa, who al- 
ways enjoyed their confidence, and at various times 
was enabled to befriend them in their day of distress, 
while in Providence. Rosa supposed Greorge Beach 
to have been the person who came to this country in 
the year 17 — charged with a commission from the 
Court of the SoveteVga. ^N\kfc>CaKt ^Ckvs^ ^s^^^^^^^aAn. 
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be true or not, we cannot ascertain with certainty at 
this day; but if true, the date of his visit, viz. thirty 
years after the capture of Newport by Prescott, is 
highly incorrect, as it was many years before, that 
the character in question visited this country, and it 
is scarcely probable that a commission of such im- 
portance was borne by a young man of two or three 
- and twenty. However, it is veiy possible, and high- 
ly probable too, that he' might have been some per- 
son attached to the Suite. 

Rosa admitted there must have been some uncom- 
mon motive for the general silence of the families of 
£lspeth, with respect to the story of George, as the 
relations and their few acquaintance al ways suppos- 
ed the property they possessed was acquired by in- 
dustry in New-York, and never troubled themselves 
to reflect (if they knew) how very little time they 
xesided there to accumulate such a property. How- 
ever, as they were only one among the numerous in- 
stances of persons who were very poor before tlie 
war, starting up at its close with great estates, this 
was probably the last circumstance that would cre- 
ate surprise. Perhaps they had a pride in being 
thought to have accumulated their property by in- 
dustry — and perhaps as they had once passed the child 
diP as a beggar, and finally as their own, they might 
sl^rink from the idea of being exposed in so many 
prevarications, even in a good cause. Or what is 
still more likely, they might have been requested by 
the parents themselves, either to screen the charac- 
ter of their departed brother, or on account 
of the lady's fame, to say nothing about it. 
Whatever the motive was, there evidently was 
one, as upon being queatlotiftd \i^ ^ ^<8iT%KSK xsv 
who had known them m PtoVv^L^ftTva^^ ^^'^^^^'^ 
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came of that youngest boy you brought to Pion- 
dencel" She heard the answer hastily given, *^n 
lost him at New- York" — and the subject was tha 
dropped. 

This story was narrated to the writer about eigbk 
years since; the real names were then mentioned, 
but never having known any of the family, and not 
then having the slightest idea of making the stoiy 
known to the public, she has taken no pains to re- 
member them. The name therefore, of Elsptth 
Broion, is not the real one. I am not sure that I 
have accurately described the cottage, but through- 
out tlie story have endeavored to keep as near the 
truth as related, as possible. 
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PROVIDEJVTIAI. ESCAPE. 

How sweet it is to dwell on the memory of depar- 
ted days ; to recall the recollection of scenes long 
past; ol friends long lost. Perhaps there is no facul- 
ty to which we are indebted for so much of our hap- 
piness, as to that of memory. It is true that the 
recollections of blessings we can no longer enjoy — of . 
friends we shall no more see — of scenes in which we 
shall no more participate — are sometimes sad ones ; 
but the melancholy may truly be called a pleasing 
one, and the sadness is generally that kind by which 
the heart is made better. 

It is peculiarly useful, too, to trace the leadings of 
Divine Providence in the lives of our friends, as well 
as in our own. Few persons who have been at the 
trouble of remembering such histories, will hesitate 
to confess, too, that the " romance of real life*' ex- 
ceeds by far, all that poets ever dreamed, or fiction 
ever painted. 

Of all the scenes through which we have ever pass- 
ed, those of our youth generally make the most ilasting 
and vivid impressions; and of all our friends those of 
our earlier years, are generally the most affectionately 
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remembered. These rcflectioDS have been i 
tarily excited on the present occasion, by ih' 
lection of a story related to me many years s 
one who has long been an inhabitant of other 
The look, the manner of the venerable nai 
yet present, and though years have past — th* 
80 eloquently depicted, are still vivid to my i 
tion; few persons possessed the happy art o 
interest to a story in such a degree as the si 
the following narrative. The colloquial p( 
Dr. Willard were not less the subject of pa 
than his professional skill — and nonc^ who e^ 
ened to the flow of eloquence, which always 
panicd the relation of even trifling anecd* 
possibly have forgotten the rapt attention of 
eners. 

The following extraordinary train of ind 
the life of this remarkable man, had often be 
ted to the writer of this, before she procured a 
from his own lips. No attempt can be mad 
it in the language of Dr. Willard, whose 
must necessarily have suppresed many ini 
particulars gained from other sources. In 
the story in question, the writer has thought i 
sary to give a brief outline of the life of Dr. 
in order that the story may be understood ; 
regprets that she is not possessed of suflicient 
tion to give to the world the history of a m 
during his short pilgrimage, was so eminent! 
to his fellow beings,' so distinguished b>' '. 
of heart, and urbanity of manners. But 
tempt a biography, is not the object of the f 
iHurative, whVcVv va rcvetfeVj Va xelvjite an oc« 
^Ich proves Vu aivcx\x^Qx^vcvax>i \o»s«v&x*^ 
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intending Providence of a God, who watches over all 
his creatures, and will not by any means su£fer the 
machinations of the wicked finally to triumph, and 
who will eventually bring the secret workers of ini- 
quity to light. 

Extraordinary Adventure. 
A few years before the revolutionary war. Dr. 
Samuel Willard, of Worcester, a young physician of 
amiable manners, and rising reputation, took up his 
residence in Uxbridge, one of the inland towns of 
Massachusetts. He was poor, and he commenced 
life with the resolution of achieving his own fortune, 
and seeking by diligence and faithfulness alone 
to recommend himself to the people among whom he 
commenced his professional career. His first attempt 
in his practice, happily gave promise of great success, 
while the winning softness of his manners & suavity oi 
Jhis deportment could not fail of making many friends. 
'To the sick, in a particular manner, he became at 
once endeared from the kindness of heart he discov- 
ered, and the sensibility, which he often found it im- 
possible to restrain. While exercised for years in a 
profession proverbial for hardening the heart, on ac- 
count of the constant display of human misery, which 
the physician is obliged to contemplate, it was evi- 
dent his had never become calloused ; the patronage, 
therefore, which his skill had first procured, was ir- 
Tevocably secured by a course of manners peculiarly 
pleasing to the people of the village and town where 
he resided, and by degrees his practice became exten- 
ded to the neighboring towns also ; and in every diffi- 
cult case, people seemed to tViVnk VXiete -^^^ ^ \w5!c^ 
inapoBsibihty of getting along mV3i\o\xV\iv^ o^\^^^o\^.. 
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In tl)0 comparativo simplicity of that period, it wu 
no offence to call in the advice of a physician in doubt- 
ful cases, if the afflicted person, or liis family chose, 
without the trouble of consulting the regularly attend- 
ing physician, or running the risk of offending him. 
unless indeed, he happened to be a most unreasonable 
man. That the life of a human being was at stake, 
was then deemed a sufficient apology for calling in 
whom one pleased ; and that the life of a fellow be- 
ing was at issue, was deemed sufficient excuse for 
that physician, whenever he happened to be for ex- 
ercising his own independent judgment, whether it 
happened to clash with the prescriptions of his pre- 
decessor or not. In those days society was untram- 
melled b y the ten thousand ridiculous customs and 
restrictions, that now prevent almost every one from 
daring to say, as the old phrase goes, his 8ovl is hu 
owrty and it may be added, or his body either. It did 
not therefore require a particular manner of consulting 
a new physician, nor was the patient obliged to wait 
until such a one had conferred with the old one, and 
agreed to say that every thing had been done 
perfectly right ; or at least we conclude that was not 
the case, as the person in question very frequently did 
find fault with the course pursued with the sick, 
previous to his visit, not unfrequently throwing their 
medicines out of the window, and expressing in no 
moderate terms, his indignation at the injudicioui 
treatment previously pursued, &c. &c. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this course 

could be followed, without giving o£fence. Amonx his 

host of attached friends, who would at anytime naTe 

risked their lives for his service, the Doctor had 

some hitter enemies. "BuV, Wwe\cr^ they might hiti 
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him in secret, they dared not attack him openly. He 
had beside given much umbrage on account of his 
political principles, as like many persons of great 
genius and mental endowments, he was irritable; 
and although his resentment would sometimes vent 
itself for a few moments, yet it was always succeeded 
by the display of dispositions so peculiarly amiable, 
that there were many who really appeared to love him 
inore on account of this human failing. 

Dr. W. was distinguished by a truly liberal and 
benevolent spirit ; he loved to see others happy, and 
it was his study to make them so. He lived in an el- 
egant mansion, which he had taken great pains to 
adorn, where a continual influx of company serv- 
ed to enliven the scene, and his residence was 
the very mansion of hospitality, where taste, elegaoee 
and rennement presided. Strangers from all quar- 
ters, attracted by the local scenery of the place, the 
variety of company to be found there, and above 
all, by the charms of his conversation, enlivened as it 
was, by a fund of ever ready wit and humor — con- 
tinually Socked to the village, as well as to the hos- 
pitable mansion of Dr. W. Even the old viUaga 
physician, who looked very blank upon his first set- 
ting up in the place, was glad to lay by all enmity in 
appearance, and to join the group of happy guests 

assembled there. Old Dr W , who had once 

hoped to monopolize all the practice in the place, 
had certainly seen with very bitter feelings the ad- 
vancing prosperity and rising fame of his rival ; and 
it cost him many a groan before he could give up to 
accept of tlie overtures of hospitality and neidiborly 
kindness of his powerfVd competitor. But at 
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length be was obliged to turn with the tide, and fol- 
low in the wake of his more popular successor. This 
seemed to be reversing the orcier of things, but there 
was no help fur it. 

Old Dr. W was not without friends and 

partisans; but they were few ; his manners were not 
prepossessing, a misfortune certainly, to those who 
profess the healing art. I have often thought, that 
the manners of a physician in a sick room, had a 
great elTect on the patient, and no one whose misfor- 
tune it is to be cold, repulsive and forbidding, is 
very likely to become popular, let his professional 
abilities be what they may. Sick people nearly .'re- 
.«;emblc children, and they love to be addressed in the 
language of tenderness. Dr. Willard was one who 
fidly realized the necessity as well as duty of tender- 
ness to the sick. He rarely addressed any of his 
patients without the epithet of "my kind neighbor," 
" my good friend," or " my dear child." 

Nor let it be supposed there was any hypocrisy in 
this ; the feelings of his heart were kind towso^s the 
whole human race. He was peculiarly successful in 
curing that most afHictive of all human diseases, mad- 
ness, and constantly had a number of those diseased 
persons under his care. He was sometimes accused 
of using rough methods with them, and doubtless it 
Avas so, since no other way, it was then thought, 
would answer, when they became outrageous. The 
wnter of tliis narrative is enabled to say, not only 
' from information, but from actual observation, while 
residing in tiie very near neighborhood of one of the 
most celebrated asyluma in our country — that his 
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force and unnecessaiy restraint are useful. Be 
that as it may, Dr. Willard was very successful witli 
patients of this description. 

Though enjoying a princely income, he never refus- 
ed, at any period of nis life, to turn out in the cold- 
est and most inclement season, day or night, for 
even the poorest and most despised of the human 
family^ It was not a question with him whether he 
should ever be paid. If his services were needed, 
either for rich or poor, for friends or foes, he was 
ever ready. It was however previous to this great 
success, and while his reputation was yet on the rise, 
that the foUowing circumstance occured. 

It was on a dark night, and I think in cold weather, 
that a horseman rode up to the dwelling of the 
Doctor, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
and rapping loudly at the door, demanded if Doc- 
tor W. was at home. Upon being answered In the 
affirmative, he requested nim to accompany him, to 
see a patient, in a case of great emergency, stating 
that he feared that she might not live without help, 
until they got there, unless they made great haste ; 
the distance he stated, and gave the name of the per- 
son, and the Doctor hastened to accompany nim. 
For about three miles they kept the great road, and 
here the going was passable, but upon entering the 
back road, as it was called, leading through a part 
of what is now Burrillville, the way became more 
rough and uneven; still the Doctor being famil- 
iar with it, kept en at good speed and traversed it 
up hill and down, now over a broken bridge, com- 
posed of a few loose rails, whore & doei^ rvvoir CoMooAfi. 
and roared and spatkied \ie\ift^>\\, ^tAxnsjw ^sx>^»«t. 
ruts deep enough to \ipfte\. wi ot^vMJsrj ^•«xi>s»5«^^'« 
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highly dangerous as it was. His horse, accustomed 
to the road at all hours, instinctively avoided all 
entanglement, and kept steadily on his course, while 
the one upon which the stranger was mounted, snort- 
ed and reared, and threatened often to dismount the 
person who rode him. After proceeding in this road 
about two miles, where they had only passed one 
house, they suddenly halted before a gate, leading to a 

large old fashioned mansion belonging to the A 

family. This ancient building, with its spacious row 
of out-houses, lay buried in profound darkness, and 
profound silence too^ except as the baying o( a 
watch- dog alone disturbed the deep repose. This 
had' often been the stopping place of the Doctor in 
his midnight excursions ; here he was sure, at any 
hour, of a cordial welcome and the best of enter- 
tainment, and what was of more consequence to him, 
the conversation of the ancient mistress of the man- 
sion, who having now lived beyond the conunon 
term of human life, was a Uving chronicle of olden 
times, and would often entertain the Doctor with 
her antideluvian stories, until he would fain forget 
where he was ; and I have heard that once up<Mi a 
time, she kept him there a day and a half telling a 
story, which she had not completed, when the people 
finding where he was, began to flock after him from 
all quarters. This was pretty likely exaggerated; 
however, he did always listen to the relations and 
ancient stories of marmey as he called her, with great 
attention. It was not surprising that the horse 
shoidd draw up to the arched gateway, and insist 
upon entering, but when informed that he mtut go 
further, it was strange indeed that he should per- 
tinaciously refujse to obey ; he would not ftir one 
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without wfiat was a very uncommon infliction 
m, several severe blows. The stranger became 
oed the watch dog barked loudly, and he ventuf- 
• hurry the Doctor once more, by the sugges- 

that the '^ patient might die before they got 
;." The appeal to his humanity was never lost, 
nstantly and forcibly turning his horse's head, he 
again on his journey, 
le road now became perceptibly worse for half a 

where one solitary and unfinished house, was 
nly habitation in sight, and at the end of this half 
, they ascended a steep and winding hill, and en- 
. a thick gloomy wood, about two miles long, 
e the tall trees met at top, so as totally to ex- 
) the sun in the day time, — of course the road, if 
served that name, was little better than a swamp, 
persons could traverse that rpad in the day time 
mt a sensation of awe. Superstition had peopled 
irk retreats with ideal personages. There was 
ch thing as seeing the way, the only means there- 
was to give the horse the reins and let him find 
(vay through the best he could. They had 
eded about midway, when entering a hollow* 
1 deepened on one side into a dark valley, thick- 
Doded — the stranger suddenly stopped, uttering 
cclamation of distress, Haying his horse had 
rn him — it was impossible to distinguish cither 
»rthe horse, but guided by the sound, the Doctor 
nstantly at his side, and in the act of dismount- 
vith one foot on the ground, when a shrill whis- 
>m his companion, and a quick rustling in the 
boring bushes, induced him to withdraw it. The 
ious animal sprang to the other side of the road, 
jed — carrying nim swiflly from hm pursuers, who 
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ition, he resolved to brave it. The woman called 
» him to be careful if he came in, in creeping over the 
diked timbers of the house, as there was no floor in 
le room he would have to pass through. He enter- 
i the back door and secured it on the inside, then 
3ught the sleeping room of his host and wife, to whoAi 
e related his perilous adventure, and providential 
seape. They were in utter amazement — they knew 
im oy report, and could not suppose he had any such 
nemies. 

The whole family were in the utmost constema- 
ion ; they arose and struck a light — and by the dawn- 
ng of day, a number of the neighbors were in readi- 
ness to search for the conspirators, but m vain; none 
>f them could be found, and the fruitless pursuit was 
it length relinquished. The whole country was in a 
itate of excitement about it for some time, but at 
ength, it wore ofif; and by degrees ceased to be talked 
)f.* 

Years rolled on and the prosperity of Dr. Willard 
fnew ho change. The circumstances of the adven- 
ture in BurrUlville woods, or Glocester woods, as 
they then were, had almost been forgotten, and he 
bimself had almost ceased to think of it, except when 

f massing the gloomy spot where it occurred after dark. 
n that portion of the country, such a thing as crime 
was very rare, and many had adopted the belief that 
the fears of the Doctor were greater than the occasion 

ft 

* Upon reaching the place where the outra|!;d was at- 
tempted, several large clubs were found, which the 
assassins had thrown down in their haste to escape, which 
proved the &et that the barbarous method of dispatch was 
to have been by clubbing him to death. 
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called for, although of the existence o( a plot no one 
could doubt, since they bad at first ascertained that 
no such persons as the stranger named had sent for 
him. 

About this time there was a fellow taken up in 
Smithfield, by the name of Wilson, accused of wm 
high crime, for which he was condemned to death, 
and the day of his execution which was to take place 
in^ProYidence, about 25 miles distant, appointed. So 
rare a spectacle, called together many from the neigh- 
boring towns, some drawn by thaf sirange passion for 
seeing sights of horror so common to mankind — some 
from having a knowledge of the man, and feeling a | 
degree of interest in his fate. Among the rest, Dr. 
Willard determined to go— feeling some strange in- 
terest in the fate of the wretched being, whom he odIj 
knew by report, and desirous perhaps as physidaiu 
generally are to witness death in its every K>rm. He 
set off late in the day preceding that appointed 

for the execution, and calling on Dr. W , pre- \ 

vailed on him to bear him company. It was lito ii 
the evening when the two physicians arrived in town; | 
but notwithstanding, the streets were alive with peo- 
yAe hastening to procure lodgings for the night, in or- | 
der to be early on the ground the following momisg. ' 
Our travellers proceeded to the house situated at the j 
fork of the street on the top of Constitution hill^ T where 
engine No. 2, now stands) — ^kept by Major Thayer, | 
at the sign of the Indian Queen. This house, of 
which there is not a vestige now remaining, was tJien 
one ot ihe most celebrated places of resort in Provi- 
dence. It was kept by an. old and respectable officer 
of the Revolution, and Vl w%a ^TStfi%\. ^\»w&Ad awast 
of patriotism not to iptefet Va Vcsvw^ Va «e^ K.^^«t\- 
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besides the company of mine host, who was a very 
conversable man, always full of wit and anecdotes, 
was a most desirable acquisition, and probably drew 
more customers than the accommodations of the 
house, which even in those days, must have been rath- 
er antiquated. The strange and uncouth form of the 
building is yet present to memory. The rooms were 
mostly so low studded, as to endanger the head of a 
tall man. The little low chambers where one had to 
stoop to enter, with fire places more resembling port 
holes than any thing else, being deeper than they 
were long or broad — the windows containing four 
by sixes, or six by eights, just as the case might be ; 
for no two of them scarcely, were mates, many of 
them being constructed at dififerent periods — the 
long, dark, cheerless gallery with its ample row of 
beds, and the dark beams which projecting far from 
the ceiling continually threatened the brains of the 
unlucky lodgers, together with the constant trouble of 
stepping up a step or down a step, as you proceeded 
from room to room, — taken altogether, furnished a 
house that in these days would be considered as a per- 
fect curiosity. It was kept though by the Major, and 
the two travellers always made it a point of duty to 
put up there. On the present occasion it was a place 
ot great confusion, parties arriving every hour, and 
vociferating for this or that accon^odation. The 
bar-room was full, some of the cotnpany appeared 
quite merry — a party had gathered around the land- 
lord, who appeared unusually full of his jokes **WeU,'* 
said Dr. WUlard, '* I have heard that hanging is no 
laughing matter, but these people seemtA tV^voJL^ 
w.— ^ow^ver, we wiW go vd^ ^<et^ ^Ja.^ ''I^^ '''^ '^S^^ 
sJitig, after our long nde.'* "^ 
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Giving the horses to the care of the hostler, 
two genSemen proceeded to the bar-room. The Mt- 
jor caught a ghmpse of Dr. Willard as he edged his 
way to the bar, and extending his hand, snoiitfld 
aloud, 

" Dr. Willard, by all the powers, you are coflie h 
a good time — have you heard of the confession of 
Wilson 1" 

" No, " answered the Doctor," but give us a good 
glass of minzy sling this raw night, and then tell u 
your story." 

" That I will, my good friend," responded the ^ 
hearty Major, (proceeding to business^ but " while I 
am making it I must tell you that Wilson has con- 
fessed he was the person hired to murder you ii 
Burrillville woods, not many years ago." 
. '' Grood Grod !" exclaimed the Doctor, (staggeiii^ 
against one of the bar posts for support,) " and who 
employed himi" 

** Why, who do you] think 1" answered the Mijor, 
" but old Dr. W , your neighbor." 

The Dr. raised his eyes ana threw a searching 
glance around the room for his companion. The 
first thing that suggested itself to the mind of this gW' 
erous man, was to give his enemy a signal to fly. He 
was not, however, in the room. 

" Where is the gentleman who came with me," he 
inquired in accents of alarm. 

<' Grone to look after his horse, I suspect," Mid a 
bystander. 

Without stopping to comment upon the stoir, the 
Doctor hastened to the s\.a\5Vi,^\\«t^ ^ScAV^aer in- 
formed him , his compwsiotk V^^ vmN. \ra»L^ >Bk 
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mounting his horse, had rode off like lightning. 
** Thank God !" exclaimed the Doctor, relieved of a 
lieavy burden. Meanwhile the strange manner m 
-which the Doctor had received the news, had excit- 
ed- considerable attention, and the truth at once 
suggested itself. It was confirmed in a moment by 
a person exclaiming, " Where is W— — , he came 
with Doctor Willardl" Instantly the whole house 
was in confusion, and "where is hel where is he V 
was vociferated from all quarters, followed by the 
words "seize him! pursue him !" &c. &c. As the 
alarm extended through the house, travellers came 
pouring from their rooms in every direction, running 
against one another, and stumbling about in the dark 

Eassages of the mansion.' Some thought that Wilson 
ad broke out of jail, and was in the house, others 
that somebody had just been murdered; in fact there 
was no one, except those who stood near the bam, thal*^ 
knew the cause of the uproar, but as the crowd 
seemed to settle towards the bam yard, each one 
endeavored to press on in that Erection. Here a 
strange scene was exhibited, several manywere in the 
act of mounting their horses, others loudly calling for 
theirs, while the Doctor, in the midst of the crowd, 
was haranguing them, and urging them to desist 
from pursuit. As to the Major, he was almost foam- 
ing at the mouth and urging them on with all the 
energy he was capable of. The Doctor was per- 
suading them to forbear and leave him to the stings 
of a guilty conscience. Many heard to him and dis- 
tnounted, ^others actually followed in the direction 
they supposed he had taken, (the very last wa^r he 
probably would have taken) vuaUl 1^<&^ "^^^xscSs&sNSfe&w 
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they were not in his tracks and ignorant which wj 
to pursue in the dark, and fearful of losing the next 
day's sport, returned again to the inn. ) 

The guilty cause of all this uproar, in the meaa . 
time, made good his escape, and cleared out that | 
very night foi the new countries, nor did he stop his 
flight till far beyond the Mohawk, where he ventured 
to settle down in obscurity, hiding himself until he 
ascertained there was no danger of pursuit ; he then 
sent and removed his family, where they passed their 
days. 

It was indeed true that the unfortunate being that 
expiated his offences against human law, on the suc- 
ceeding day, although he protested his innocence of 
the crime for which he suffered, acknowledged the 
justice of his punishment, because he had once been . 
^bribed to shed human blood. He gave a circum- 
ttantial account of the contract between himself and 

old Doctor , who instructed him ** to take a 

solemn oath of Doctor Willard to quit that part of 
the countr y, and in case of refusal to murder him.*' 

Doctor WHlard resolved to see Wi|mia himself, 
on the succeeding day, previous to his execution. 
But the small remnant of time left the unhap|)j 
culprit, was fully occupied, and he found it impc^- 
ble, unless he crowded the subject between him 
and eternity, and he concluded to desist. 

It has been said that Wilson was iivaocent of the 
crime -for which he died ; — ^but be that as it may, he 
was certainly guilty of murder in intention, 'and he 
in view of that, acknowledged his sentence to be just. 

Old Doctor "W VvN^d tcLany years in the 

Western country, amo«\.\fl^«JS'V3 '"i^^^iiflEis.^^ I 
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lengili found degid in his bed, leaving his friends, (if 
he had any) in utter ignorance of his state of prepara- 
tion for an exchange of worlds. 

Doctor Willard also lived many years after this 
event, and never mentioned this story, without ex- 
pressing his perfect forgiveness of the author of tWs 
horrid conspiracy, and his agents, one of whom has 
since corroborated the story of Wilson, and made 
full confession of his own share in the premeditated 
guilt. This man has now found a refuge among the 
Shakers, and it is hoped is a sincere penitent. 

The old Thayer Tavern, as it was called, where 
a part of the scenes here delineated took place, con- 
tinued to stand many years, and even long after 
it ceased to be inhabited ; and often has the passing 
traveller, as he viewed the skeleton of a house, depri- 
ved of doors and windows, and exhibiting an inside 
of black beams, low rooms, broad chimnies, clumsy 
stairways, &c. &c. arranged with most ingenious con- 
fusion, pointed to the once famed head quarters of 
good cheer, and related the scene of distraction that 
took place there, on the eve of an execution. All 
traces of a place which called up such an interesting 
association are now vanished, to the credit of the 
town ; the dismantled habitation, which so long 
seemed to bid defiance to the exterminating spirit of 
improvement, has been levelled with the dust, and the 
spot where so many fierce fires have been kindled, 
is i^ow by way of contrast occupied by a Fire 
Engine Company. 
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" Aid V tbtrt in tbk fiee bora kad 
** Anoag ourwlvM a venial baad, 
" A daitard nee who kMKliaw nM, 
" Their foulf cod eonicieaecs for goldF 
*' Whoa fbUowioc down the tttenm of ftto^ 
M Contempts ineflhble await; 
** And public infamy forlorn, 
"Dread hate and everlastinf leora.** 



Among the patriotic spirits of '76 who risked theff 
lives and fortunes in defence of their countrj, we now 
and then stumble upon a character so diametrically 
opposite to those brave and daring defenders of the 
soil, as to cause a blush for human nature. Mixed 
up together as was the heterogeneous population of the 
States, it was difficult at first to distinguish the friends 
and foes of liberty. When the trumpet of freedom 
first proclaimed that these United States were and of 
riglht oueht to be " free, sovereign and independenty" 
though ue shrill blast was heard throughout the yast 

* The principal ikcts of this story were commonieated 
io th0 Author by a native of t]h% V^andL ^i ^vAmiiML 
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extent of our country, it was not all the friend of lib- 
erty that rallied at the sound. Alas ! among the ha^ 
dy band who pressed foremost in the race, there were 
some who were actuated by the vilest passioQi and 
motives, that human beings can be governed by ; and 
who, disappointed in the ambition of their souls, even 
after putUng their hands to the plow, looked back 
with regret, apd iinproved the first favorable oppor- 
tunity to throw on their allegiance to the best of 
causes, and inflict one more wound on their bleeding 
country. 

That the spirit discovered by tiie refuges, was 
even more hostile than that of the natural bom sub- 
jects of Great Britain, has, I believe, never been dis- 
puted. Nothing could equal their zeal in the cause 
of loyalty, — of cruelty and revenge, except the bar- 
barous spirit of the northern and western tribes of 
native Indians, their friends and allies. Witness the 
dreadful slaughter of the villages of Wyoming, which 
the bard who sung the sorrows of Gertrude so pa- 
thetically deplores, and which has in many countries 
been considered as a pathetic fiction; while in reality, 
the tale of woe— of wrongs and sorrow, was but half 
told ; half do I say, the twentieth part was not told; 
and ma^ it still remain so ; the person who could 
bring hunself to gaze unmoved for a moment upon 
the exterminating war carried on in those villages by 
the horde of savage barbarians, leagued with a com- 
pany of refugees, disguised as Indians — the person 
who even can endure to look calmly into such a his- 
tory, is in danger of becoming a worse man. 

The same spirit, though not exercised in the same 
degree, displayed itself m Boston, Newport, New- 
York, Charleston and Savannah. The wretch, who 
is the subject of the pretent memoir, was a native of 
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the former place. His parents were EnglU 

name , it ought to be given, but the circun 

of some of his descendants being now living 
country, and even in this vicinity, prevents. Hi 
was one which he often boasted ranked high 
book of heraldry. At the time Boston was ii 
session of the British, this man feigned himself 
riot, though his motives and principles wer 
known to the enemy. He had contrived to 
known to some of the American arniy, the ait 
of many of the distressed families of fioston, a 
agreed upon a method of receiving ])rovisionj 
some without, for their friends within. For 
time it was supposed these families were su] 
until it was at length discovered by a descrtei 
the British camp, that the provisions were re^ 
conveyed to the quarters of the General, and fi 
cd a standing joke to that would-be wit, who i 
compare his table, to that in the " Arabian ' 
Entertainment," where a blow from the foot 
call up a host of waiters and provisions, fron: 
unknown region. 

It seems that Major , for that was his ti 

some means or other discovered he was unm 
and warned by what had already taken place, i 
ed upon the pulling up of stakes, to quit the g 
He accordingly departed with the British, lea 
handsome estate in Boston to his injured counti 
after having demolished every thing about it of 
namental kind. He went to Halifax, but aftei 
returned to New-York, in order, as was suppoi 
mend his fortune by another effort to pillage his 
try men. 

The oldest daughter of the Major was distin 
ed by the superior beauty of her person, and s 
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and temper of great vivacity. Notwithstanding the 
ambitious views of her father, of which she was fuUj 
aware, she had bestowed her regards upon a young 
mechanic in the neighborhood. This young man, a 
carpenter, had first seen Alicia, while employed 
about her father's house. His remarkable fine person 
had often attracted her attention, while observing him 
from her window, and merely from curiosity to see 
whether his mind was equal to his person, she and 
her sister Sarah, used to stroll through the rooms 
where he was at work, and stop and chat with him. 
Hour afler hour used to be spent in this manner, 
virithout any one ever dreaming of her danger, except 
Sarah, who with all the romantic fervor of youth, 
protested if she were Alicia she would love whom she 
pleased. 

The mother-in-law of these young ladies, was a 
woman of dissipated habits. Young, gay and beau- 
tiful, she left her daughters almost entirely to the 
care of Attendants, while she herself was engaged in 
a round of pleasures, rather choosing to keep them in 
the back ground. 

The aUachment of Alicia to the young mechanic 
commenced in Boston just before the war, and as soon 
as discovered by her father, was violently opposed. 
But being influenced by her artful mother-in-la^i , 
who wished to get rid of her, he at length dropped 
his opposition, and although the carpenter did not 
visit in the family openly, yet a correspondence was 
silently carried on, and preparations making for th« 
nuptials, at the breaking out of the war. That eveni 
decided the fate of his ui^ujtunate daughter. Th« 
father was a loyalist, thoiQP he did not reveal his 
sentiments op^hly, until th6 evacuation of Boston . 
Previous to t^^t eijmt, ho weter, the character of the 
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Major's young wife had become so notorious, incon- 
sequence of her flirtations with some of the British 
officers, as to make the daughters more unhappy. 
The Major apparently, would give no credit to the 
reports of his wife's gallantries — but there was in 
reality, no question of his belief in their truth, ami 
the gossip of that day, did not hesitate to chartre bini 
with being a parly to his own dishonor, 'i hat he 
would sell his soul for gain, no one doubted. Slo- 
ri<!S have been told of the enormities of this man, 
that wouid challenge belief, wore there not facts of 
et^ual enormity publicly known of him at the period 
of which we are speaking. A complete description 
ol" his character exceeds the writer's powers, but il" 
the reader will turn to the history of Anthony Foster 
in Kennelworth, they w'ill there have a perfect de- 
scription of him, drawn by a master's hand. 

The young carpenter, whom we shall call Charles 
James, that being not very far from his real name, 
was a patriot in his country's cause. I^ove had shut 
him up in Boston, when he ought to have been in the 
field. Alas ! his care of the beloved object was un- 
availing. The father of Alicia had decreed to tear 
her from her lover's arms, and make lier the compan- 
ion of his voyage. The political o])inions of Charlei 
were the ca\ise alleged ; but in reality, lu's daughter 
had excited the admiration of one of the British offi- 
cers, who had made proposals for her hand. Charies 
was not apprized of that circumstance, forobiious 
reasons ; but his distraction at finding his affianced 
wife about to be torn from him, may be imagined. 
The loyalists were alrtflly debarking, when he suc- 
ceeded in passing the Aes, anil fiodinjr the way to 
the commanding officof^ithout, but little persuasion 
f^aa necessary to obtajp ^ veTmv)p.o %tft^ his be troth - 

% 
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d wife. The order for her detention stated, that 
' no person would be permitted to be forced away." 
7he lover hastened back, but the object of his sohci- 
iide was not to be found. Distracted, he flew from 
lace to place. The transport, destined for the con- 
eyance of her father's family, had no such person on 
oard. The live long day, and all that night was 
pent in fruitless endeavors to discover the place of 
icr concealment. The transport sailed in the 
ourse of that day, where Alicia was smuggled on 
loard; and on the next the American army marched 
nto the town. On that day, Charles was insensible 

passing events, being seized with a violent fever, 
ind perfectly delirious. 

The friends of Charles James, endeavored to make 
lira forget his loss, in zeal for his suffering country, 
is they judged Alicia lost to him forever. They for- 
)ore upon his recovery, to mention her, and by de- 
;rees the lover became calm, and finally enlisted un- 
ler the standard of freedom. He was an inferior 
)fficer in our army, and his single arm alone perform- 
;d wonders. Fear was a stranger to him, and rc- 
,enge nerved him to double daring. 

In the mean time, the family of the Major safely 
jpcd their way to Halifax; fiom this place, they at 
cngth were summoned to New-York, then in pos- 
session of the British, by the oflicer attached to 
\licia, who was obliged to be at that station, and de- 
sirous to consummate the marriage. The Major 
•emoved with his family, and safely arrived with some 
roops, sent to the relief of that place, carrying with 
lim the unsuspecting Alicia. In New-York, a scene 

1 waited that gentle giil, distressli;^^ be^Q^Nsi ^JkS^R:^^- 

joii. Captain 'wvis «L:gig\.«V^'cv\. nxvNss^-—'^- 

lost an inmate in lY\e f^^imXTv^^^ ^^^ ^w^vx**.^ 
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towaidf her a bold and libertine air, disgustir 
rifying in the extreme. The mother-in-laM 
and Sarah, still continued her gallantries, e 
the eves of her distressed daughters. Tl 
was absent a great deal, being busily engag 
ing the scouting parties who were harrassin 
laging the miserable inhabitants of Ne 
Plunder was his aim, and his business — a 
believed that he was successful beyond mc 
compeers. 

Alicia had thrown herself with desperaf 

lion upon the mercy of Capt. . She 

knelt to him, and entreated him to resign he 
avowing her preference to another, and thai 
vastly inferior in point of station and educa 
she judged his pride would be aroused to 
her. Alas ! the love that he felt, was not a 
sened by the knowledge, that her affections i 
sessed by another; Jie laughed at her pret 
tance, as he was pleased to call it, and the 
notion of love in a cottage, and persevered ii 
with a boldness and assurance that procla 
determination of success. 

In the midst of Alicia's distress, occasion! 

failure oi her application to her lover's sens 

or, the Major returned from one of his preds 

cursions in New-Jersey. He had not beei 

cessful on this occasion as usual, and the dii 

ment had added to his ever fierce and ^ 

temper. The hapless Alicia was a fit sul 

the indulgence of it. He had found her ii 

and that was sufficient to kindle his wra 

^ben Ms miserable claM VoSattws.^ Vwsv c^c t1 

o/it— and coniured \iim oTx\iw>sxv^ ^^^ 

wpoo her ratify iog tbe «>Ti\x^v\^V7.^ 
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Capt. ; his wralh knew no bounds. He re- 
proached her with being ungrateful to her father, who 
was daily risking his life for the support of his chil- 
dren, and swore that she should become the wife of 

Capt. , within four and twenty hours, or he 

would bum up his house that night with himself and 
all his family in it. The dreadful conflagration which 
had consumed nearly one fourth of the city had just 
occurred, and Alicia shuddered with horror, when she 
recollected it. She sunk into a chair, in a state of 

mind little short of distraction. Capt. en- ^ 

tered at that moment. Turning to him, the Major " 
asked him if he would like to have his nuptials sol- 
emnized that evening. Nothing could have pleased 
the Captain betier; his pride and resentment both 
urged him to revenge himself upon the hapless vic- 
tim of a father's cupidity. Joyfully he assented, and 
the wretched Alicia was sternly commanded to make 
herself ready for the celebration. The Chaplain was 
sent for, and Alicia led forth in trmmph by her 
worthless father. Stunned by the blow which mur- 
dered all her hopes, the miserable girliiad per force 
dropt all opposition ; and seeing no way of escape^ 
was now endeavoring to support her part with calm- 
ness. Poor Alicia ! dc«pairhad paralized her facul- 
ties of mind, or she might have seen there was even' 
now one chance of escape. 

The venerajjle Chaplain was a most benevolent 
and amiable being — and had she, when the searching 
interrogatory in the service of the Church of England 
was read, "if either of you know of any just cause or 
reason why you should not be joined tociether in Kol^ 
matrimony,** &c. — hadshex^soXwX,^^ SfcOc«x'fc^\y&x'a^ 
Jections, and herabhorrei\c^*t>^\V^^^^.^'^>'^V^^^ 
God would never ha\e uu\\edLVk<iisv\v^^^^^^^'=^^^ 
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he would have rescued her; but to seek a ref<i^ bjr 
dinging " to the horns of the altar," was something 
that never entered her head. In fact^ she listened to 
the service from the lips of the holy man^ with a de- 
gree of apathy, which could only have been the effect 
of perfect despair. 

The clerg}'man, who knew the character of the 
mother, had formed rather an unfavorable opinion of 
the femades of the family. He did not therefore, be- 
stow much observation upon the youthful bride, and 
resisted all invitation to stay alter the service and 
partake of the customary refreshment. 

The Captain immediately removed his wife to hii 
quarters — where the society of the officers and their 
wives he thought would have a tendency to draw her 
from the deep melancholly that clouded her beautiiiil 
features. The Captam was proud of his wife's beau- 
ty, and took care she should be seen dressed in t 
style which displayed her charms to advantage. He 
was not such a savage after all, as to be insensible to 
the gentle virtues of bis bride ; she strove to be cheer- 
ful, to be submissive ; in short, to perform all the du- 
ties which Providence seemed now to lay upon her. 
But she could not love her husband ; she could not 
but despise him, and there was another pang too, at- 
tending her situation, which added materially to her 
misery; the hand that so often clasped hers, wu 
stained with the blood of her countrymen ; the deli- 
cacies that loaded her table, she knew #ere torn from 
the s»ffering families around, who, for aught ihe 
knew, might be famishing now for those very com- 
foTts. Her ears were dai\>j ^Vwooked with convent- 
//on, ^hat caused her AAooA. Vo cxa^s^ >«\^\iKictf«.. 

SAe Va^ often coinpe\\eil ^>^«^^^>^^^^t; 
ilnpiMe, plunder and nwate VVvo^^^ot ^V«^* 
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>u)d nor lift a finger — ^whom she would have given 
orldfl to have apprized of their danger — and be- 
f een the planning and the acting of those dreadful 
senes, v^hich were daily taking place in New-Jersej 
id its neighborhood, her mind would often be in a 
;ate little short of delirium. 

The scandalous conduct of her mother-in-law was 
equently discussed over before her, and the tor- 
tenting thought of the danger to which poor Sarab 
ould now be exposed, was not without its share in 
iving her uneasiness. That dear sister was permit- 
id to visit her but seldom, her father alleging that an 
lficer'« quarters were not a suitable place for so young 

gfl. ' 

The feelings of Alicia were at length, in a measure 
nmed into another channel by the birth of a little 
mehter. This event was at first very pleasine to 
3r husband, but at length, he became wearied ofthe 
uU monotony of his house, where his wife now de- 
)ted herself exclusively^ to her child. He was how- 
rer, very fond of the infant, which was a beautiful 
id interesting child. The happiness denved fi:om 
le society of her darling babe, was however, destined 
• suffer mterruption when it was about one year 
d. 

A parhr of American prisoners had been brought 
New- York, and stationed for a few days in aneigh- 
mng barradc, from whence, they were to be re- 
oved to the prison-ship of the hated " Jersey." 
1 the morning of their arrival, her husband infonn- 
ber that there was one among the prisoners he 
ould detain, being in want of a carpenter to make 
Ode altantions and f«paiit Vn li^vt &«iiSdBaBi%\ v^*^ 
ae time telling herlie in»BiitX» cP5«a.\^V^"^^^V 
ijwuBj again m new ilyVe, aaAf^tfi»ii^ ^ssj«ev.^» 
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^ouug D)Mi about constructing an elegant iJ 
■-—im. This Alicia promised, lieariug a iigh I 
1 vteg about lo be dr»)!^fetl into the world i 
L upon poinir ilown to see the young*ma 
Its aftor llie di'])arlurc of her husband. Alii 
.erfiil ber loii^-ljst Cbarles. Fortunately r 
j^t's ivere by, and llie overpowering euioi 
: tli;<trc.is'jd cDUplc, thus ineelinj; by auriiri» 

riieloiiiclidu ol' outrage aiid oppression wb» 

linto lho]over'g('3i'<i, nnilorcourjic lound all syi 

ji his still devoted Lt^art. 

We dare not follow the young couple Uirow 

Iconversnlion ol'tliiil and uiaiiy succeeding day: 

nrgiiinenls by which he established his llieory 

mind, wc do not wisli lo repeat. Stiffice it i 

Ithiit Obsrlcii Jiiincs prevailed on Alicia to c 

marriasc « ilb the falhcr of her child as ill 

si^hl of Heaven — llial he persuaded her I 

Iwith him in order lo become liis wife, offe 

Ireer her child as liis own, and become a kc 

lUter to it — and that ero tlie return of her husb: 

Ihnd secured a boat at a noighborinj; wharf, uu 

Ipretenee of ciinvi'ving hitnher in it — and in she 

lall the measures ivcrc concerted between thei 

Ispeedy icmoval. 

The gradation fniin the theory to the'~pn 

vice is easy. It will not therefore, surprise i 

Ithe conduct of these young persons should con 

Iwith their resolutions. By what sophistry d: 

lofthe noble and intelligent Alicia could hi' 

■thus warpted, we cannot tell. She was igaon 

lofthat religion, whose seatisin the heart; 

>1 once reflect, that if she would wait pi 

novidence might o\icti i w»"j ^tn Iwr, or mi 
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chains more easy. Blinded by passion, exasperated 
\}y oppression, and enervated by the contamination of 
the loose company who were generally, and necessari- 
ly her associates, since her marriage, she yielded to 
the arguments of a passionate young man of five and 
twenty, almost without a struggle. 

The time of flight was to be on the next day, when 
the husband was again to be absent. He had return- 
ed the day before, and was preparing 1o depart on 
another excursion — ^but the struggle in the mind of 
his wife had communicated a something of confusion 
to her manner; he saw that something was wrong, 
and instead therefore of going, he only affected to go 
and concealed himself in the house. Here he was 
the witness to a conversation that solved all doubts — 
and rushing from the place of his concealment, he 
stood before the guilty pair, just as Charles was wip- 
ing the tears from the cheek of Alicia., and kissing 
away their traces. Alas ! she was destined to shed 
more bitter tears than these. 

The first motion that Capt. , made, was to 

snatch the child from the cradle, saying, 

" Madam, you behold this babe for the last time;" 
then turning to a servant who just entered the room, 
he exclaimed, ''see that you keep these people pris- 
oners until mv return;" he darted out of the house 
with the chila. 

'* Permit me to lead her out to the air," said 
Charles, in a voice of anguish, as he lifted the hajp- 
less mother from the floor, where she had sunk down m 
a swoon. The servants, though forbid to let them es- 
cape, fluide no resistance, While he raised her and 
bore her to ike garden — ^but turned, and some run on^ 
way and some another for restoratives — while Ghaxles 
bore the unconscious A^d«L\o\5ttfc\wi\.Ki\^^5w:AKcw 
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wlierc the boat was moored, concealed by a willov 
whose pendant branches hung far into the water—h 
hastily concealed Alicia, who now began to shef 
signs of life, and clapping on an old flapped hat, an 
over-coat, which he had purposely concealed, he quick 
ly pushed for the next garden, which terminated in i 
kind of wharf. In the mean time, the two old ser 
vants of the house had got to the foot of the garden 
loaded with restoratives of all sorts, and behold, th« 
couple had vanished. The thought immediate!; 
struck them that they were both drowned, and fo 
the first time, they seemed to understand soroethinj 
of the case ; and concluded, the young man had jump 
ed into the river with Alicia in his arms. Shrieking 
they ran back to the house, and meeting their maste 
at the head of the stairs, they communicated th 
intelligence that they had both jumped into th 
river. 

The Captain fell back into the arms of one of th 
attendants, while the shrieks of the terrified domes 
tics raised the inhabitants of tlie neighboring houset 
The nver was dragged, but as the current ran ver 
strong in that place, there was no doubt in the min 
of any one that they had floated down the stream. 

In the mean time, favored by this suppositioi 
Charles was enabled to arrive safe at Long Islanc 
where he had a friend even among the royalists, wh 
he felt assured would succour them. From tibere 
they escaped to Connecticut, and were in a Aa 
time settled in New-London, in a comfoitabl 
house. 

And was Alicia Vvwp^^ iiwi \ -^^ naturally ad 
Alaa. f he ^wlb most wce\ft\ie^\ W eu\^>MBt\idm 

littlA ffifJ Wft a f OTe\«t %e\>«3»^ftA. W3KSV \iS» ^ 'wrilv 
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lover sought to comfort her — ^her soul yearned for her 
child, and she found the truth of the assertion, that no 
love is like that of a mother to her offspring. Miser- 
able as this state was, it was felicity to what she 
was destined to endure. 

The atrocities committed on the hapless town of 
New- London by the British, under the direction of 
the infamous Benedict Amoid — are well remember- 
ed. Upon the first alarm, a few brave souls had put 
themselves under the conduct of Charles, resolved to 
stand by their hearths — and Charles' wife would not 
leave the plac« wlien he, whom she now considered 
as her husband, was exposed. Alas ! the gang who 
committed the most shocking enormities, were head- 
ed by the Major in person, and it was to shield her 
beloved Charles from the sword of her father, that 
the wretched Alicia threw herself before him. In 
vam, the shield of her arms — ^in vain her feeble voice, 
although her father had for some time thought her 
dead. The sight of her living, only served to exas- 
perate him, and plunging his sword repeatedly in 
Charles' bosom, he vented the most shocking epithets 
he could think of. 

The conflagration raged around — Alicia saw it 
not — the clash of arms was loud in the street below ; 
she heard it not, nor the shrieks and wailing of the 
distressed, bereaved and insulted females, who in 
this scene of confusion and death, were hunted from 
house to house. . Beneath the dead body of her 
Charles, whose spirit had fled to other regions — she 
remained insensible to all around — but safe at least 
from insult. Several had looked \u\» \3ftft ^wstcw^^«cs>^ 
beholdiiig her pale couatervaxvc^i, ^\A OvsjJOcv^'^ ^^S^'^'l 
ed With Blood, thought hex Ae^^— vwvN:^ ^^^^^^.'^^^v. 
treat of the enemy, some oC Vvct ueX^Q^^ "^^^^^ 
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ed to look into the houjie, creeping from thel 
places — and observing the house had caught 
some sparks lighting on the roof^ although it ' 
very near the burning buildings — ^these perse 
men, just looked into the house to see if any t 
mained worth saving, and seeing the conditio 
lovers, lifted them up, and discovered tha 
breathed, though the other was cold and sti£f. 
dragged ber out, and conveyed her to a place 
ty ; just as they got to the outside door, the i 
Date woman c^me to her recoUectiou — and 
the body of Cl^arles rems^ned behind 1 S 
answered in the affirmative, — she begged he i 
taken out — ^but the flames progressed so ra 
was impossible, and she had the anguish oi 
the house consumed with the body in it. 

The morning soon saw the retiun of the c 
inhabitants to their ruined abodes — the voice 
ing and lamentation was heard on every side 
was one who could sympathize with them, ] 
none to comfort her. Sne was now deprive 
all, and knew not which way to turn, even fo 
for some weeks she subsisted upon the charil 
neighbors — at length, feeling some exertion i 
ry, she determined upon going to. Cambridgf 
wh^rQ she had an aunt still living, as she b 
who had always loved her with tender afifectit 
Long and dismal was the journey— -supp 
she was all the way by charity ; sometimes 
as a person who could not be much, travelli 
alone, and someUmes pitied for her youth, nil 
a^d the look of Teaiga^A «xv^\^'W^ ^was 
expressed. Arrived 3it C«.Hi\>x\C^%^>«v^>aaxV 

Bhilea no chiWreu, Viex Vx^^X^ ^T 
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length," said she, " to the parents of my beloved 
Charles, I will confess my errors and throw myself 
upon their protection." 

The resolution was a wise one : she found the wor- 
thy old couple, at their former humble place of 
abode, and was received as a long-lost child; if 
prayers or kindest attentions could have saved the 
life of Alicia, her days would have been prolonged 
under that hospitable roof ; but it was not to be — . 
she lived only a few months after her arrival ; her 
death was a happy one to herself. The parents of 
Charles were truly pious, though humble persons, 
and the religion of the Gospel was the support of 
Alicia in her dying moments. 

The old couple buried her as their son's wife, 
and as her parents had once had a place of interment 
near the Stone Chapel, the remains of Alicia were 

admitted there. 

* • * # * # 

In the year 1815, a. beautiful woman, leaning 
on the aim of an English gentleman, whom she 
called her husband, alighted near the Chapel, of a 
Sunday morning, and calling the sexton, desired 

to be shewn the place where the L family 

were intered. She was shewn a tomb, then closed up, 
before which slie knelt apparently in supplication, 
then rising, she exclaimed, " Oh my beloved mother, 
your own Alicia has at length been permitted to 
tisit your grave; for this she has traversed land 
and seas. My mother. Oh my mother!" As she 
ascende^jgj^e carriage, turning back with tearful 
eyes, she attracted the' attention of an. a^ed msija.^ 
stood near the door oi tbe CWv^^V.^^^tv^^^^^^'^'®^;, 
'' That woman,'^ said ti^e^en^T^X^Vi^^^^^^;^^ 
must be a clescendmt o^ iVi^ V. S»sss^^^ ^ 
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their step, just their look, who can she be that caUs 

up the remembrance ol that exiled racel" 

****** •* 

Would that the story of that unfortunate iamily 
that has come to our Knowledge, could end here; 
could we say that the ruin of one daughter, the 
destruction of one child, could have suflBiced the 
]tarent> who doomed his household to be all included 
as victims on the altar of avarice, or as he said, oi 
" Loyalty." 

Sarah, the lovely warm-hearted Sarah, was mar- 
ried by her father*s command, before the family left 
New York, to a man old enough to be her father, 
disagreeable in person, and in manners rough, austere 
and disagreeable. It was in vain that she supplicated 
her inexorable parent ; in vain young Edward, her 
brother, implored his father not to sacrifice his whole 
race; the savage parent, who always flew into a 
passion when the slightest allusion was made to the 
lost Alicia, took the remonstrance of his son as an 
insult, and would have no arguments. Sarah was 
accordingly married, and moved to the West Indies 
with her husband to a plantation. To the same 
Island went the father and his family, when New 
York was evacuated by the British. He had made 
property by the spoils of his countrymen, and he too 
purchased a plantation, and oversaw it himself ; 
(laving at last found an employment agreeable to 
his taste ; had he been bom a, negro driver, it might 
have been well for his children ; as it was, the situi^- 
tipn of the family was hateful to his generous minded 
son, and the cruelty, to which he was a dai]y wit- 
ness, shocking to his feelings. 

It chanced that a neighbonng plants died, im- 
fncnaely rich, a few ye?kx% dIVai NSE^^^^Qr settled 
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re^ ai^ left the settlement of his business, in the 
ids of the thriving and prudent Major« his daughter 
3 heiress to his vast possessions, was recommended 
lis care likewise. She was far from beku^oung^ 
^ dark in complexion and immensely fa^Jj^the 
jor made no hesitation in trying to reteraKer 
his young son. That young man, who was afof- 
3nt from his father as possible, had formed an 
ichment to a young orphan in the nejght)oilMtfk» 
Ds.e only portion was beauty and sweetness of dis- 
ition. The arts practiced to wean his affections 
(n this deserving object, were resorted to in vain, 
il it was planned, to infuse the deadly portion of 
[ousy into his mind. This his artful mother-in-law 
3 fuUy equal to ; the poison took, and in a moment 
madness, the young man consented to marry the 
ilthy heiress, who united to a mind of almost per- 
b Imbecility, a person disagieeable in the extreme, 
I was nearly twice his age. 

t was not long after the knot was tied, that young 
ward discovered the imposition that had been 
cticed upon him, and his disgust to his father was 
preat, that he determined to separate himself for- 
r from his society. This resolution was perhaps^ 
^ngthened by the circumstance of Amanaa'a^|KSv9 
vu to England, being carried hither by an unde 
[ aunt, who went to pass the remainder of their 
s on a small property which had iallen to them in 
rkshire. 

2dward L sold his wife's estate and ^m 

Jig various places, uneasy and unhappy in mind, 
ength located himself in the city ot isew York, 
he yev 18Q0. Boston would have been his choice, 
thefQ ne would have.been'constantly reminded of 
treason of his ffither, and the misfortunes of bis 
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fiiraity. Ill New Yorii these circumstancei 
known M having taken place in his fimily j b 
connccuoni lliere. T&nt was his privilege 
Boon funned a circle of agreeable intimates 
house was (he seat of elegant hospitality; 
though a weak, was apcrfectly inoffensive c! 
and could ho have forgotten old associa 
miglit have been happy ; but thai was im 
Besides he had no children, no one to inherii 
possessions, and that vaa a continual thoi 
side ; Providence had however desiKned bini 
which he did not foresee, in the sudden dea 
wife, who expired in a fil of apoplexy ; this 
until len years after Iheir residence in Nt 
She was no sooner commillcd decenllj to tl 
than Edward embarked for England ; bom 
wings of love and hope, ho arrived- then 
favorable voyage and proceeded to Yorkshir 

Fancy iiainted the lovely Amanda aa si 
bloom and beauty of youth. EdwWdidnot 
that more than twenty years had elapsed, sine 
seen licr, and that she must now bo forty yea 
a^ at which few women retain (heir beauty, 
KiQgle ones their tcuiper. U is due howevi 
person in question, (o say that she was one 
Jew. The mislbrtunes of her early life I 
sanclified to her in a remarkable manner; I 
of God had succeeded the tumults of pasi 
she had succeded tn rescuing her happiness 
grave of bllglited hopes, 

Edward unhappily was incapable of estim 
worth of Amanda's character, and when h 
tlie alteration which time had made in het 
when ho viewed her pale cheek and atteuual 
iiiflcad of feeling a dc\o\im\a\ VonA^nMH 
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spite of himself he felt a wLdness almost amounting 
to cUs^fit. In mind how^her, she still shone, and 
£d\vara was beginning ^KiiAntertain different and 
more agreeable feelings, ivhen his host, most inoppor- 
tunely led in his beautiful grand- daughter, and mtro- 
ducea her. That grand-daughter was a striking like- 
ness of what Amanda had once been, though far 
mor^ beautiful. 

The mtroduction was decisive; BQw^rd was fairly 
captivated. Amanda saw it, and fir torn disapprov- 
ing, she beheld it with pleasure, |(pd willingly lent 
herself to promote the match, she ^It her own health 
declining, and wanted no more ties to the world. 

The youthful bride of Edward only became so, 
upon condition of his remaining in England ; this he 
was obliged to conform to, though much against his 
will, having long determined to breathe his last in 
th^ air of freedpm. The city of London was at 
length fixed upon for their residence, and hither they 
reipov^d. But many years before, an event happened 
of great importance to this story, which we have 
omitted to mention, because we wished to give what 
we knew of the life of Edward in a connected stoiy . 

It was but a very short time after the remov;id of 
Edward to New York, before his father followed 
him; he had once been exposed to an insurrection of 
his slaves, alter which he never enjoyed himself a 
moment ; his wife was now dead ; his daughter Sarah 
a resident with her disagreeable husband in the 
Island of Jamaica, and the old man, disposing of his 
property, shipped himself and the proceeds of it to 
New York. Old and infirm, his son could not refuse 
him an asylum, although the inheritance of his great 
wealth seemed to him scarce an equivalent for the 
pain of seeing him. However he was expected and 
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preparations made for his arrival. The vessi 
which he embarked was supposed to have founds 
as she never arrived. 

More than fifteen years elapsed before the fal 
that vessel was ever known. A gang of Pii 
were executed in one of tlie British West I 
Islands, whose confessions were published. An 
other enormities perpetrated, of which they gave 
history, the account of the murder of the crei 
this ship was one. The^j^ipt&tn. of the gang, 
j affirmed he had been engflpd ^E^irf^ty years in 

J nefarious business — hincfsm^N^'the history, ai 

t>. runs nearly as follows.* -S* ^ 

fi; *' Among the dreadful dipAt^^MMi now haunt 

imagination, and for whichj&ite sodki to suffer, t 
is none that distresses mgrJMre than the murd< 

an old man, whom we tooQn the year 18 

vessel from the Island of ^, bound to New Y 

This man, a wealtliy planter, had endeavore( 
secrete his money, while all the rest readily gav< 
theirs. Furious with rage, I^^ered him before 

i r he fell on his knees, beseeclyog V^^^r life, his 

guished countenance, and grcfi^ hq^4(reaming in 
breeze, while his withered RimM'- were claspe( 

•s supplication, are yet before me. I was inexors 

T and told him he must die ; he entreated for ano 

J*!;. day to live, only another day, and finally for an 1 

IT to make his peace with God. "For oh, I too," 

he, " am a man of blood. You may hereafter neei 
mercy, you deny to me. You are sending m 
eternity with the blood of hundreds on my b 
of my own brethren. Oh gold, cursed gold 

* The writer of this story has endeavored to trans 
from memory J from an o\d ti<iVjfe^«iY^T. 
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been the ruin of my soul ! for this I have lacrificed my 
children, and doomed my soul to hell. Oh Captain, 
if you knew what a wretch I am, you would allow 
me an hour to repent. I have murdered men, 
women, and children, and one even in my daughter's 
arms." 

" If that is the case" said I, interrupting him, " you 
richly deserve your death. Ahoy there, string him 
up to the yard arm." And in a moment the poor 
smuggling wretch was swinging in the air. I had 
(designed to put the crew on shore, but after the 
execution of the planter, was obliged t« dispatch 
them for safety." 

Here ends the confession of the Pirate. What 
effect it had on the mind of his son, we know not. 
Sarah the youngest daughter has long been dead, 
having as was believed, put an end to her own exist- 
ence in a state of mental derangement. 
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TALE SIXTH. 



!t has been th^ request of a humbet 6f subtficiib'^ti 
to this volume, that the Tale of " ^^ott's P6ud tJbktjr 
Years ago/' might be inserted, if there Wak rooni 
in the volume, and as there is in the condition just 
about sufficient space, I have complied with there- 
quest. The story of Scott's Pond> wad once puB- 
lished in the Evening Oazette — a pa2>er edited li^ 
Mr. Samuel M. Fowler, ai&d continued for a short 
time in this town. By mistake or neglig^ice, the 
words "thirty years ago," were omitted in the title, 
and some cavilling respecting the description of 
the place, was occasioned by ^at omission — although 
common sense might have suggested that the picture 
was drawn for the era in which the scene was 
transacted. 

No person, it is true, would be able to recognise 

Scott's Pond at this day, by the description of it 

thirty years ago— >nor would they be able to recog- 

oitie Pairtucket FaUs, ox V^ooxA^^&V-^t the beau- 

ti/ul scenery of Faft Kivet— ox «. ^wawsA. ^«se«i 

Peaces where the hand of \mpTONeii»x.\\»* ^^&«« 
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ioit eyery feature with which nature had adom- 
it. 

[t was pardonable however, since it is the privilege 
dulness to find fault with every thing which does 
t originate in its own territory. 
Uthough the scenes upon which this story is found- 
are mentioned as having been trrnsacted thirty 
ITS ago, it has now been ascertained that they 
!urred nearly fiflty years since. In mentioning 
\ tragical scenes which had been witnessed there, 
will be seen there is an inversion in the order of 
le, as all except one of the transactions alluded to 
the description of the place, took place many 
ars since the date of the story. 

For the information of those who are fond of ez- 
lining every thing to the bottom, we will state that 
i team which passed through the pond, belonged 

a gentleman in the south part of the county of 
orcester, by the name of Tillinghast — and the 
»ry connected with the circumstance, was related 

a person residing in that part of the countiy many 
arfl since, ui the hearing of the writer. 
More than thirty years since, this person was ad- 
ring the shape and size of a pair of oxen gnudng 
fore the window of an lii]v«vtL«^4tfii^R^^^abaLx^fnL^ 
king some remark oi ^^V wX^ ^^ 'lasBfvw^ 
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'* yes, they have been famous oxen in their ds 
they once swam across Scott's Pond, and br 
heavy cart through, to which they were 
safely." 

" Yes," said a bystander, "and that aceid< 
the occasion of a love match," the facts upoi 
. the following story is founded, were tb 
lated. 



SCOTT'S PONl> THIRTY TEARS 

A TALE. 



In the northeasterly part of the town of Smi 
near the great road leading from Providence tc 
cester, and about five miles from the former 
there is a large reservoir of water, known I 
name of Scotfa Pond, As you travel westw) 
the turning of a sharp angle after traversing a 
of about two miles in extent, you descend a pi 
taut hiU^ by an excee^u^^ tvukiw and sanc^ 
vAoffe right just boideia on >3ti^ ^i:^ .^^^^ 
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black abyss below. No traveller passes this spot an 
unconcerned spectator of its gloomy sceneiy. It 
would be impossible for apathy itself to slumber 
here. Even the sons and daughters of indolence, 
who leaning on their silken cushions, are gently 
transported from place to place, to kill time, or pre- 
vent a total stagnation of the blood, roused from a 
fltate of inanity by the sudden careening of the car- 
riage, involuntarily lay hold of something for supporti 
and as involuntarily look out to see what region they 
are descending to. Impressed with a feeling of 
<ear and awe, as the dark expanse beneath meets 
their view, they instantly gather their garments about 
them, and grasping the carriage door, watch with 
breathless attention the slow and cautious descent of 
the horses, prepared at the least symptom ot restive- 
ness to make a spring for life, nor freely breathe un- 
til passed the foot oi the hill, and gained the rise of 
the neighboring one. Here, for the first time, the 
traveller has leisure to gaze with a critical eye upon 
the surrounding landscape, where the genku oydeao" 
lotion seemed to have fixed his abode. 

At the period when my tale commences, there wai 
but one house in sigiit, and that was a small and 
rude Inn, perched like some rook's nest, upon the 
very top of the hill, but which, small as it was, was of 
great use, especially of a dark night, when the light 
Iroin its windows gleamed across the water, and like 
the beacon on the hill-top, or the far off watch-tow- 
er, sened to warn the approaching traveller of dan- 
ger or of death — or to cheer his way-worn steps by 
the assurance of the contiguity of man. 

On all sides save one, the dark mass of water wh 
surrounded by hills covered to their summits by 
stunted forest trees or shtub-oak^ QAve lvv<tv«i ^^b^- 
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blem and suft accomftanimeiit of sterility,) w&erv 
the screech owl and other ill-omened birds, had 
from generation to generation, held their possessioM 
in undisturbed and undisputed soTereignty. Herft 
might the misanthrope have fixed his gloomy habita- 
tioo, secure from the hated footsteps of his fellow 
men ; here in one of the little creeks that indentdl 
its western extremity, he might have moored a little 
barque as secure from observation, as it would hay« 
been in the lake of the Dismal Swamp. 

It was not the natural horrors of th^ place alone 
that caused the sensation, with which it was usually 
approached. Tradition had heightened the scene bv 
her embellishments, and the famed "TVwyeon Rodil* 
Was scarcely an object of more dread^ than the de- 
clivity that overhung this singular looking place. Not 
that it was a place of execution, or supposed the re- 
sort of hobgoblins, or the scene of mimiight murder 
or incantation. No— its dark and fathomless abyss 
inspired other terrors. It was thought fatal to the 
unU)rtunate being who should venture to step be- 
yond a certain bound, marked by^the sand as a nar- 
row shoal. Here the pebbly botlbm was distinctly 
visible, and beyond this it was said no bottom could 
be found, and the sudden and dark depth that suc- 
ceeded, black as the <* Tartarian Gulf,'' seemed to 
confirm the assertion. Besides, it had been the vol- 
untary grave of many, oppressed with the woes, or 
tired of the cares of life. The ruined debtor, and 
the remorseless creditor, had both iound a resting 
place beneath its dark waters ; its waves, (for waves 
it sometimes has, thou^ «l ^wi^^> \aA. «?ck3^fed 
the younz and the love\y . TVfe ^Qftl>a^\w«t^^>^ 

bloomini fair, had tW ^^^J^^^^-^^.^^^ ^ 
frenzied mother with Viet uxi^^t«^<^^ \.^x.^^..>« 
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3ught and found their last home. It is not 
matter of wonder, that those particularly, 
re acquainted with these stories, should pause 
y the place and the adjacent landscape with 
of peculiar interest. 

3 towards the close of a summer's day, that a 
an, from one of the neighboring towns, 
near the little Inn, and leaning on a post, 
. on the extreme edge of the precipitous 
ore described, was musing upon the events 
ed with the scenery around him. He had not 
)ng before he observed one of those heavy 
onveyances, (an apology for a carriage) pe- 

the western country, stop at the Inn door, 
portly looking man, of middle age, and of 

respectable appearance, handed out a female 
t the same age, who evidently possessed the 

1 of uncommon beauty. The lady seemed at 
)sorbed by the terrific features of the land- 
upon which she fastened her eyes, where the 
ere fast gathering, as her husband, for such 
ed to be, pointed to a particular spot on the 
md whispered something in her ear. Two 
Dung ladies and three children next alightec], 
took their way into the Inn. Our pedestrian 
liimself drawn towards them by some secret 
hy, undcfinable to himself, immediately 'fbl- 
— of course, politeness kept him to another 
>ut he watched the party closely from the 
% and soon saw the matron leading her chil- 
ad followed by the two young ladies, descend 
!p path, that winding round the base ofjtbe 
s soon lost m Vkft ^vk^zl N^'^^^^sfe^^'^N^- '^fi^ 

uncontroWaU^ ^e^vt^ \» ^'"'^^^^v^'^ 
liey not resetvV ^\xOsxVa\x>\i\wB\ ^^^^ ^ 
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thing impelled him on, and at length the dreadful 
suggestion rose to bis mind that the lovely family he 
bad seen, might be oppressed with ^-^me unknown 
griefs, and were now about to end tL^ir sorrows and 
tiieir lives at this fated place ; .^' deliberated no lon- 
ger, but hastily pushed dowiAvtie path, and keeping 
himself as near the wood as possible, to elude olNier- 
ration, carefully gained the neighborhood of the lit- 
tle recess they had chosen. 

Edwin M , the person of whom we are speak- 
ing, was a young man of exquisite sensibility. He 
had lately come into possession of an ample K>rtune,. 
but disdaining a life of idleness, continued to divide 
his time between the counting-room, and the other 
pursuits of business ; he had made this a day oi re- 
laxation, tempted by the uncommon pleasantness of 
the day, and mildness of the air, resoNed upon a long 
walk, and was now just returning to town. There was 
in his character, a certain degree of enterprise, and 
love of adventure, highly excited on the present oc- 
casion. Seating himself unobserved among the 
bushes, without any scruples whatever, about listen- 
ing to the conversation, he overheard the matron 
accost her eldest daughter. " Can you guess, dear 
Ellen, why I have chosen this place to relate the 
story I have so long promised youl" "Indeed, I 
cannot/' said a beautiful girl, apparently about 
eighteen, who now turning suddenly round, displayed 
to Edwin for the first time a lace of exquisite beauty, 
while carelessly tlirowing back the chesnut cuns 
that shaded her fair brow, she archly added, " unless 
dear mother, your story contains something horrible, 
which you wish to impress upon our minds by the 
rarest scene of desolation, which has yet been pre- 
itnted to our eyes; surely there is nothing on the 
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ides of our bMutiftil lakes, resembling 
e of dreary loneliness. 1 am afraid your story 
I us -v^^jto stone." « Oh Ellen,'' said her 
<<you 'tfill not be disposed, I trust, to make 
ly tale,whei. '' is told; at the period whence 
)mmence it, I was as gay and as thoughtless 
ire, and had all that msposition to coquetry 
my great regret you seem to possess, 
s the daughter of a wealthy farmer, who re- 
>t many miles from this place, and courted 
3wed by many of the first young men for 
3und. V ain, silly, and coquctish, I had yet 
I sense left to discover the merits of a young 
i destitute orphan of a poor laborer on my 
land. This person, whom I shall call Lubin, 
king in my lather's employ, at the time our 
3nt commenced. Poor as he was, his edu- 
as much above the generality of those with 
was in the habit of associating. His thirst 
:vledge was insatiable, and most of his little 
; were spent in procuring books, and other 
f instruction. There was not then, that dis- 
between the rich and the poor, particularly 
life, that there now is, and I knew my father 
nake no objection to my choosing a poor 
rovided he was sober, prudent and industri- 
therefore, felt easy on that head. I also 
was beloved by Lubin, with an affection ar- 
d disinterested. But spoiled by the flattery I 
jived; the love of power htid become my rul- 
don, and I hesitated in avowing a mutual re- 
■ my lover, for no other reason^ but the i^eaa- 
)rmentin«; bim. 'W cte^ \\o V^ ^^^ ^'^'*' 
played, and l\\© \fa\w» '^n'^'^SiXtr^^S^ 
3 give him pavu,\V vi^^X^vii.^^^^'^^-^'^*^'^ 



fnt^ffecUon. '^iTwouW enable «^^^^^^^^ 
*ua«ve '»»'«' ^present to ^^X<>^ <^°"^^«"S 

AUm. H® ** »,1 from me, '^"° v^„e then J 

#' ^hich caused mc recommend yoa^ ^^rt, 

tood pUce to end^^^^y ^^^^r'^rcUtur- 

lover's leap- ^ f the "»*■«';,, »„ uneasy sens 

d^ove to the Stbeir thirst , ^^^^^^..n^ me ^ 

stopped to sia* j^g 9P°h. ,. .nd directed h 

he turned bis n ^ i hatt ^ ^^^es wercj 

g»»« *°.^^^ fobserv ng the f ,HrieU. j o^ n 
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view." She itopped, overcome with emotion, and 
hiding her face with het hands, sobbed audibly. 

*' Mother, dearest mother," cried EUen, throwmg 
berself on her parent's neck and weeping bitterly, 
'* I shall never be vain again ! Oh, bow much yoo 
must have suffered, — ^poor Lubin ! I wish he could 
have been my father. " He is your father," said 
the joyful mother, clasping the lovely Ellen to her 
bosom, and smiling through her tears — " be is your 
father — guilty as I was, heaven spared me the great- 
est of punishments. But to return to my story. — 
Something seemed to crack in my brain, a deafening 
noise, louder than the heaviest thunder assailed me. 
I sprang upon the ground, and almost incredible to 
relate, safely and instantly descended the steep de- 
clivity. I saw my Lubin again arise with the 
cart, which borne up by the cattle, sustained him, and 
though sometimes only his head was above water, 
yet they swam on. I Knew he could not swim, and 
kneeUng at the water's edge, I was agonizing in 
prayer, in his behalf. Suddenly they halted, — I 
thought then it was all over; but no ! with all the sa- 
gacity of animal instinct, they were choosing a land- 
ing place, and turning to the right, they safely gained 
the shore just before us. I saw the mighty struggle 
to climb it, and to land their burden; the intervcn- ' 
ing bushes then hid them from my view; but I flew 
with the speed of the wind, and tearing away bushes 
and briars, as they intercepted my progress, I soon 
reached this spot, where my exhausted lover lay 
stretched upon the ground, while his dumb compan- 
ions, stood panting and blowing by his side. 

Throwing myself on his bosom, I accused myself 
of being the death of the onl^ man I had ever lovedj 
of torturiug Uke best, \jhe ki&!i«a.V) «sA >^^ ^|§sci&s9k. 
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heart that ever beat wUhin a humaQ bosoi 
in Tain, that he pressed his feeble arms 
and assured me be was alive, and shoulc 
well. I still persisted he was dead, and v« 
by some persons from the Inn, who convej 
thither, I was uttering the most distractci 
ations. The physician called, pronouuc 
be in a brain fever. For many days I wai 
of reason, and lay hovering between life a 
continually accusing myself of being the 
of Lubin. I shall never forget the e\en 
awaking from a lethargy, in which I hac 
days, I recognised my father, and hiding 
begged him to keep me from the light, fc 
murderer. "Who have you murdered 1" 
"Oh, father," I exclaimed, "I am not > 
now, for I clearly remember the death < 
and its cause." " That is impossible, Emi 
he, "for he is not dead." "Don't, don' 
me," I exclaimed. " Why," said my fa 
you don't believe me, I will call him ; I guc 
tell whether ho is dead or not. He was m 
ed, but got safely over, only you were f righ 
of your senses — but compose yourself, and 
see him." He then left the room, beckonin 
ter out, and Lubin advanced from the oppc 
I will not attempt to dcscnbe the rapture 
meeting, nor the mutual professions of ur 
love exchanged between us. I recovered 
and in one month, became the wife of youi 
father — we soon removed to the western 
where his talents and virtues have been just. 
ciated — and fortune has unvaryingly show* 
&ft9 upon us. I have axvuXcdi \\\\9><i,\C of the 
B^tyoi visiting my agcA v^^^^^^^ A^ *^^ ^ 
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spot once more, tlic scene of the greatest suffering I 
have ever endured, and procurer of the greatest bles- 
sing." '' AnAI too, have wished to view this place 
once more," paid the happy husband, who now join- 
ing them, had overheard the last sentence. '* But 
my love, we must return to the Inn, the people there 
begin lo look rather suspiciously at your long visit 
to this gloomy shore." 

Edwin now found his vicinity would soon be dis- 
covered, as they were about to pass him on their re- 
turn, so making a virtue of necessity, he discovered 
himself, snd ai>ologized by candidly telling the whole 
truth. The kindness of his motive pleaded pow- 
erfully, for his want of politeness, and he was for- 
S'ven. At the Inn, he received permission to sup at 
e same tables and upon his departure was warmly 
invited to visit them at the house of their venerable 
parent. 

We are happy to add in the sequel, that Edwin 
made such good use of the time during this visit, that 
at the conclusion of it, about three months from the 
commencement of this stoiy, the beautiful and fascin- 
ating Ellen, warned by the tale so lately heard 
against giving a lover unnecessary pain, consented 
to leave her dear parents, for the arms of a more 
youthful protector, and to take up her residence in 
the neighborhood of Scott's Pond. 
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